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TALES FROM '^BLACKWOOD. 



gHAKESPEASFS FUNERAL 

BT ICAJOS^ENEBAL E. K HAMLET. 



P2flK0.— Strattobd-oh-Ayon. 
Kml— Ths 25th ov Apbil 1616L 

SoiNX h—The Taproom oftheFaieon Tcmem in tki 
High Sbrui^ kept by BUanor Oomyng, 

HoBTEas and Sly. 

Hottess. Kit Sly, Kit Blj, doBt thou hear? 
There be guests alighting in the yard; run thon 
and help Bobin ostler hold their stirrups, and so do 
somewhat for the ale thou ne'er pay'st for. 

8fy. K I do, wilt thou let this one day slip with- 
out rating and prating of thy score that I owa 
thee? 

HotUBi* Yea, good Kit, if thou run quickly. 
• — u F 
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8fy. But wilt thoa bid Franois dzaw me what 
ale I may ohanoe call fiir? 

Hostess. Na J, that will I not, or thon wonldst 
empty my great tui* Thou wotddst serve me as 
thou didst the ale-wife of Wincot,^ who says, poor 
soul, that she ne*er had cask in cellar these twelve 
years bat thou wert more &tal to it than a leaking 
tap. By these earSi I heard her say so when the 
deputy's men were seizing her goods. Thou shalt 
not cozen me as thou didst Marian, 

Sly. Hold stirrup thyself then. Fll not budge, 
ni to sleep again by the chimney till it please God 
send me drink. 

IkUer Dbatton ^ {the poet) and Touno Balbigh' 

{son qfahr Walter). 

Drayton. Sly, said she! Didst thou not hear, 
Walter, yon varlet's name? but *twas scarce need* 
foL The sodden fiu3e, the shaking nether lip, the 

1 '< Adc Marian Hackek, the iS^ ale-wife of Wincot, if ahe know 
me not," says Kit Sly in the ''Tuning of ttJeSbrew.** Winootisa 
Tillage aboot three miles fhnn Stntford. 

* Michael Drayton, a Wafwickshize poet of great repnteinUs 
day, was abont a year older than Shakespeare, and had knownhim 
long and familiarly. 

s Tonng Walter Baleigh was Sir Wattei's eldest son, and was 
now twenty-two yesrs ohL He aooompanied his father, soon after, 
te South America, as commander of one of the oompanies that 
formed the military part of the expedition, to prepare for which 
wasMie expnss condition on which Sir Walter was released from 
ttt TomfK In January 1616. 
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eye watery and impndenty the paunoh ale-Bwelled, 
the doublet liqnoiHBtamed, the hat oniBhed firom 
being mnoh dept in, the apparel roinooB, beoaoae 
the tapster interoepta the fee tbat should be the 
tailor^B and the cobbWs — ^hath not the master, 
without catalogpiing one of these things, implied 
all, in half-arscore of pregnant words, for all the 
fntore? What a skill is that can make a poor sot 
immortal I 

Sly, Sot, saidst thou I — ^but I care not. Will ye 
stand me, gentles, in a pot of ale? 

Raleigh. Wilt thou answer, then, a few questions 
I would put to thee? 

^y. Ay — ^but the ale first; and be brief; I love 
not muoh question. Say on, and let the world 
slide. 

Raldglu A pot of ale, drawer, for this worthy 
man. And now tell me, Sly, is't not thy custom to 
use that phrase ' let the world slide ' ? ^ 

Sly. It may well be ; 'tis a maxim I love ; tis a 
cure for mubh. I am oold — ^let the world slide, for 
anon I shall be warmer. I am dry — ^let the world 
slide, for time wiU bring ale. I sit, pottle-pot in 
hand, i' the chimney-nook — ^let the world slide 
while I taste it. 

Drayton. 'Tis a pretty philosophy, and might 
serve for greater uses. But, for a further question 

^ AphraM mach Affected bj Slj the Tinker in the prelude to the 
M XUmg of the Shzew." 
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— Wert thoxi aoqtiainted with old John Naps of 
Greece?* 

Sly. John Naps, qnothal what old John I hj 
JeroDimy, I knew him many a year, mended his 
pots and helped him empty them. 'A had been a 
sailor, or to say pirate would be to shoot nearer the 
clout ; when sober his fitshion was to say nonght, but 
when dnmk his taUcwas of the things 'a had seen in 
Greece — ^whereby they called him Naps of Greece. 

DraytofL And didst thoa know, too, Peter Toif 
and Heniy Fimpemell ? 

/SZy. Yea, as this pot-handle knows these fingers. 
For Tor^ he was depniy-sexton of Wincot, and 
indeed digged Naps's grave, and was fomid lying 
dronk therein, with his spade beside him, at the 
honr of bnriaL For Pimpemell, 'twas a half-witted 
companion, but his grandam kept money in 's 
purse, and 'a served to pay scores, and 'a could 
join in a catch on occasion, thof 'a had but a small, 
cracked voice, and mostly sung his part to psalm- 
tunes. And now, masters, a question to ye — an 
ye answer not, fidth, I care not — ^but how should 
such as ye know Naps and the others? 

Drayton. They have been recorded, and thou too^ 

^ OneofSly'sBcqQamtaiioesatWIiioot 

'^ Stephen Sly, end OU John Nape of Greece^ 
And F^ter Torf ud Hcnzy PtatqwrneU." 

—** Timing of tlM Shnw." 

Amaniiioript memonndnm, In wUoh Stephen Sljli mwitloai^ 
written at Stratford in 1614, is stin extant 
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in what wiQ aatlast your epitaphs. DoabdesB 
thoa hast heard of Master William Shakespeare of 
NewFlaoe.^ 

Sfy. Heard of him, said he I Ay, and seen him 
and talked with him both here and at Wincot when 
he oame thither to his kinsfolk.* B7 this malt- 
jnice, a meny gentleman, and a free — ^'a should 
have been a lord, for, look yon, to bestow liqnor on 
the thirsty is a lordly fiishion, and I have owed him 
many a skinfoL Many, that tap's diy now. 

Dra^Um. What, knave, hath he found at last that 
it is more virtnons to forget thee than to ooonten* 
anoethee? 

8ly. Nay, I will say nought in his dispraise ; 'a 
was good to me, and hath oft spoke with me, and 
m ne'er deny it now's dead and gone* Mayhap 
ye have oome to the burial? 

Drayton. Dead I 

Baleigh. Master Shakespeare dead I 

H0SU99. Oh, masters, he hath spoke the truth, 
iho' he be no true man ; by these tears, he hath. 
Master Shakespeare parted o' Tuesday, and he will 
be buried this dientical day; the coffin will be 
brought forth of New Place upon the stroke of two. 
I have talked with the bearerS| and alL 

' New Place wm a large house, with garden attadied. In the 
town of Stratford— bnilt by Sir Hngh Clopton in Henry Yll/a 
tfane, and pnrchaaed hy Shakespeare in 1507. 

s The Ardens, Shakespeare's zelationa \fj tlie mothei^s dde* 
fifed in the pariah of Winoot 
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Bakigh. Thus peiuih the hopes ^rhich dr«w mo 
to Stratford I tiliought to look on the feremost 
poet of the world — ^to hear his voioe — ^perohanoe to 
be honoured with some diaoonrse of him — and now 
I shall look bat on his ooffin. Oh, Master DiETtonl 

Drayton. We looked not^ indeed| for this. Tis 
as if the sun were drawn fiom the fiimament, and 
had left ns to peipetnal twilight. The radiant 
intellect is gone, and hath left bat its pale reflection 
in his works — ^tho* these shall be immortaL He- 
thinks, in fatare, the sky will be less Uae, the air 
less wann, the flowers less gaj; for I honoored 
this man more than any, and whatever I essayed to 
do *twas with a secret thooght of his judgment 
over me, as if he had been the conscience of mine 
intellect 

Ho9te$s, Ye look pale— a cup of sack, sweet sirs ; 
for, ye know, a cheerful cap the heart bears up. 

Drayton. Nay, woman, nay. 

Hottess. Tis of the best, I warrant yoa ; 'tis fix>m 
the stores of Master Quiney — ^him that hath married 
Master Shakespeare's daughter Judi^ and he deals 
in none but the best. 

Drayton. Tis not sack that will help Us. But 
canst thou teU us, good hostess, aught concerning 
his end? 

Hostess. Tea, well-arday, that can I, for 'twas 
Gossip Joan Tisick who goeth out nursing, the 
same, your worships, that lm>ught young Elisabeth 
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Hall| his gnndohild, into the world, that was sent 
for to him when 'twas seen which way 'a was likelj 
to go; whereby, she told me thereof yesternight 
over a onp of ale and sugar wi& a toasted crab in 't 
— ^for, said she, there's none in Stratford, Mistress 
Gomyng, that Master Shakespeare thonght more on 
than yoo. The doctor. Master Hall, says to her, 
''Have a oare, Joan, of my &ther-in-law Shake- 
speare, says he ; for 'tis a parlons case, says he ; 
we be all mortal, says he — and the breath goeth 
when it listeth — therefore keep thou the better 
watch, for 'tis a man we could ill spare." ^ Fear 
not. Master HaU," quoth Joan, "Til tend him an 
'twere his mother." So, o' Tuesday night he said he 
felt easier, and he bid Mistress Hall and the Doctor 
that they should leaye him and take good rest. 
And 'a says to Joan, ''Art drowsy, good Joan?" 
Whereupon she made answer, '' A Uttle ; for I hare 
been up," saith she, " all last night at a labour with 
Mistress Coney her thirteenth child." '' Ay," quoth 
he, "in thy calling thou seest both ends of life ; 
well, thou shalt sleep to-night, and all night if thou 
wilt." "Nay, sir," saith Joan, "not so; but your 
wwship being of so good cheer to-night, mayhap if 
I take a short nap 'twill do no harm." " If thou 
take a long one, good Joan," said Master Shake- 
speare, " it matters not, for, I warrant you, I shall 
take a longer." " It doth me good to hear your 
worship speak so," says Joan, "for sleep wcdl is 
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keep well, and a night's rest physics' best " — and 
BO tacks up the bedclothes, and draws the hangings, 
and leaves him as 'a was closing his eyes. Well, 
sweet sirs, all the night he lay quiet, and with the 
dawn Joan peeps me in through the curtains, and 
there he lay, quiet and smiling — and as the sun 
rose she peeps me in again and he was still quiet 
and smiling — and she touched his forehead ; — and 
he had been lying for hours (so the Doctor said 
when Joan called him) as dead as his grandam. 

Drayton. 'Twas, then, ¥dth good heart that this 
great soul passed to what himself hath called the un- 
discovered country : of whose inhabitants he must 
sure take his place among the most illustrious. 
Thou art sad, Walter — ^this grief touches thee, and, 
sooth, it becomes thee welL It bespeaks thy youth 
generous ; 'tis an assurance that thou hast thy 
&ther^s spirit, who, great himself, owns near kin- 
ship with greatness, and will soixow for Shake- 
speare as for a brother. 

Bdleiglu 'Twas my bthei's wish, when he knew 
I was to be thy guest in Warwickshire, that I 
should pay my duty to Master Shakespeare, for, 
said he, there is no worthier thing in life than to 
take note of the greatest of thy companions in 
earth's pilgrimage ; in them thou seest the quintes- 
sence of man's spirit, cleared of the muddy vapours 
which make common humanity so base and foolish : 
and this man is of the greatest^ a companion indeed 
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tar prinoesi naj, himBelf a king, whose kingdom is 
of the imagination, and therefore boundlesB. Tell 
him, Walter, said my &ther, that in my long cap* 
tivily ^ I have oft remembered onr pleasant enconn- 
ters at the Hermaid ; * tell him, too, that I have 
solaced mine enforced solitude in the Tower with 
studying all of his works that have been given to 
ns; and entreat him, in my name, not to leave 
those plays of his to the chances of the world, as 
&thers leave their misbegotten children, bnt to 
make them truly the heirs of his invention, and to 
spend on Ihem that paternal care which shall prove 
them worthy of their soorce. 

Hosteti. Please yon come in here to the Dolphin 
chamber, where Master Shakespeare loved to sit 

Bdle^h. Well — ^now we are in it, I find it con- 
venient and well lighted ; and yet methinks 'tis bat 
a small omet 

Drojfton, Ay, bat see'st then that, throagh the 
door, one that sits here can mark the whcde com- 
pany of ale^brinkers in the tap-room without, and 
therefiire Shakespeare loved it ; here would he sit 
and note the humours of such guests as yonder Sly. 
For in such, he would say, you see humanity with 
its vizard off; and he held that nurture, though it 

^ The twahreyMn'ImiaifQnBMnt In tlie Toirar to which JamM L 
hid ooiMigiied hinu 

* Tim Meimaid ivis a tewn bLondon when Sir Walter had 
flstahliahed, befbn hia impriaomueiit, a dnb, of which Shakaapeaxa^ 
Ban Jooioii, BtMOiuAt^ Ftotchar, and ofhora were znanihan. 
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oft oherishes a good apprehension, yet as oft doth 
overlay and smother it. He hath said to me, 
pointing to the company without, '' If yon find wit 
here 'tis the bird's own feather, and no borrowed 
plume; if you see courtesy 'tis inborn, and will 
bear the rub; if you note a quaint humour 'tis 
in the man by the grace of Gk>d or the force of 
circumstance: your wearer or your tinker, what* 
soever other gift he hath, hath not the skill to 
counterfeit, for that comes by art, and leisure, and 
commerce with men of condition, and desire of 
their good opinion; wherefore methinks I oft see 
deeper through your leathern jerkin than your satin 
doublet" 

Hostess, Tea, here would 'a come many a time 
and oft, with Master Ben, that was ftdl of quips as an 
egg of meat ^ Mistress Quickly ! " Ben would say 
(for so 'a called me, I knew not wherefore), '' set us 
in the Dolphin chamber ; ^ and let us have a sea- 
coal fire," 'a would say — '' and I will drink none if 
thou give me not a parcel-gilt goblet," whereby 
Master Shakespeare would cast at him out of 's eye 
a merry glint " Hast thou thy plate yet?" Master 
Ben would ask me, " and the tapestry of thy dining 
chambers? Gome, let us have Doll Tearsheet 
meet us at supper." ^' Lord, sir," would I say, 
'^I know no Dolls nor Tearsheets neither;" but 

^For tile aQiuioiis here made by Master Ben, see the "Beoond 
Ftet of King Henry, IV.," eot ii so. 1. 
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^twaB a meny man, I wanant joUf iho' I did never 
know what his meaning was. 

Dm^fUm. These memories of thine breed bat sad 
mirth in me now. 

Hoiteat. Well-a-day, if there be not Snr Thomas 
and Master Thjnne, rid from Gharlecote, ^ and 
alighting. By your leaye, kind sirSy I will go 
reoeive them. [She ffoe$ ouL 

DrayUm. Dear Walter, this stroke is so sadden 
that it bewilders me ; methinks I am dreaming ; I 
disooorse, remember, reason, and so finrth, and yet 
my brain all the while wrapt as in a cerement. 
Coming here with my thooghts foil of him, sitting 
in this room where he and I have sat so oft, what 
ooold seem less strange than that he should enter 
and greet me ; and yet a little word hath made me 
know that to be impossible for all time. 

BaHeigh. Ay, sir, amidst my own pain I remember 
how you have been familiar with that divinest man, 
and must feel a &r deeper sorrow than myself that 
know him bat in the piotore my imagination hath 
formed ; and I perceive by the blank made in mine 
own present, what a void most be left in yoors. 
Would yoa have us quit Stiatfinrd forthwith? 

Drayton. Nay, by no means ; let us rather give 
irar sorrow somewhat to feed on ; let us fill it with 
the sad memories that abound here. For, to me, 

1 CSiailioole, itlU the lunily Mit of ifae Liioji,ii aoms loar 
vSkt^ from StnAfora. 
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eTerytluiig in Stratford speaks of Sbakespeaie ; 
*tWBB here he lived, while that nmnatohed appro- 
hension was most waxlike to reoeive impressions, 
when wonder and observation were qnidkest in 
him ; and 'twas here he began to fill a storehouse 
from whenoe to draw at wilL * For his manner was 
always to build on a gronnd of tactf or, rathery to 
sow fiiot like a seed, and let it strike in that rioh 
soil till ofttimes none bat himself conld tell (even if 
himself ootdd) what the ripened fruit had sprang 
from. Sometimes he woold limn a man in brief as 
he saw him, and, again, he woold so play with his 
first notion, dressing it and transforming it, yet 
ever working even as nature works, that the citizen 
of Stratford or Warwick woold grow into a Boman 
or ancient Briton, a lover or a king, a conspirator or 
a jester, compoonded part of fiiot, part of fimcy, 
yet woold the morsel of &ot leaven the whole with 
troth* 

Bdle^h. Was this Sir Thomas Locy he whom 
the world calls Jostioe Shallow? 

Dra^fton. Nay, he hath been dead these many 
years — ^this is his son; bat the companion that's 
with him thoo mayest have chanced to hear o£ 

Enter Sm Thomas Luct and Mastes Tbymme, 

tin moummg habits* 

HosUia. Wilt please yoo walk this way, Sir 
Thomas? This chamber is warmer, and the day 
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fa freflL There be herei sirB, none bat these two 
gentlemen. 

Sir Thomm. Master Drayton, as I remember me. 
Ton are of onr ooxmtj of Warwiokahire, I think| sir? 

Drayton* I am so. Sir Thomas, at your service. 
Qiye me leave to bring joa aoqnainted with my 
fiiendandoomrade in travel, Master Walter Baleigh. 

Sr Thomoi. I salute yon, six; Of the Baleighs 
of Devonshire, mayhap ? 

BakiglL The same. Sir Thomas. 

Sir ThomoM. An hononrable fiunilyi sir, and one 
that hath borne itself among the best these many 
reigns past Ton quarter the arms of Throckmor- 
ton, as I thinly sir — jKffx bear gales, five fasils, in 
bend argent, and yoor oognisanoe a stag ; or is't a 
martlet? 

Baile^K I knew not we, being bat simple gentle- 
men, and ont of &voar, were rf that mark that oar 
qoarterings shonld be thos well known. 

/8£r Thonuu. I am something of a herald, I would 
have you know, sir. Methinks 'twere well that 
men of qoality were fiuniliar each with the preten- 
sions of all the rest, making as 'twere one &mily in 
oonditian : thus should we at once know who are of 
the better, who of the baser sort And so, sir, of 
the leisure I spare firom mine office as justice of the 
peace, and from mine own concerns, I give some- 
what to heraldry. 

DraglotL I perceive by the sad hue of your gar- 
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ments that 70a design to be present at Master 
Shakespeare's fbneraL 

Sir Thomas. Aj, sir. His son-in-law. Doctor Hall, 
is onr physician at Gharleoote, and I have had deal- 
ings with himself and held him in esteem. 

JRale^fL 'Tis as it should be — ^the whole world 
should honour such worth as his. 

Sir Thomas, Nay, good sir, I go not so fiu: with 
you : though he were indeed so honourable that his 
neighbours, even of conditioni may well accord him 
a last show of respect 

Drajfton, I am glad that the old grudge between 
Master Shakespeare and Sir Thomas your &ther 
holds not in this generation* 

Sir Thomas. Why, for that. Master Drayton, in 
respect of the deer stealing, 'twas not such a matter 
as is ne'er to be forgiven nor forgotten ; he was but 
a youth then, and he suffered for't; and, for the 
scurril ballad concerning which the rumour went 
'twas writ by Shakespeare, why, 'twas none of his. 

Drayton. TVL be sworn 'twas not. Enow we not 
the hand of the master better than to take such 
'prentice-stuff for his ? As well afiSrm that a daw's 
feather may drop from an eagle. 

Sir Thomas. Nay, sir, I have better assurance ; 
he himself, of his own motion, told my &ther (and 
hath repeated it to myself) that he ne'er wrote it. 

Drayton. He hath told me the same — ^and for the 
plays 
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Sir Thomas. For tlie plays wherein 'twas said he 
drew mj fiither, 'twas idle gossip. How should a 
Glonoestershire justice, one Shallow (for such I am 
told is what passes for the portrait), represent Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Gharlecote in Warwickshire ? 

Thynne. 'Twas said, too, that he had set me down 
along with mine uncle. By the mass ! I should not 
care though it had been so; for I saw the play^ 
once in London, and Master Slender was a gentle- 
man, and an esquire, and of good means, though the 
people did laugh, I know not why, at some of his 
discourse. But he and the rest lived in Harry 
Fourth's time, 'twas said ; and how oould I live in 
Harry Fourth's time that go not back beyond Eliza- 
beth? though the Thynnes were well thought on 
afore that, look you. 

Sir Thomas, Well, sir, I have ne'er seen the play, 
and love not players. I ever noted that when they 
came to Stratford there was new business for the 
jurtioes. The idle sort grew idler-they drew 
others on to join them that would else have been 
better conducted — ^there was less work, more drink, 
and more disorder. I could never away with the 
players, sir ; and I was heartily with those who 
were for inhibiting their theatre in Stratford. 

Thynne, And I too, Cousin Lucy, I care not for 
the play, though, good sooth, I liked it well enough. 
But give me for sport a stage with two good back- 

^ ** Merry Wives of WiadMr." 
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sword or qiiarter«taff men ; or a greased pole wilih 
a Gloucester oheese atop ; or a bnll-numiDg : but of 
all sport, by the mass I I love the bear-garden — 
man and boy, I ever loved it ; 'tis the rarest sport, 
in good sooth, now. 

Drayton. Methonght, Sir Thomas, when 70a talked 
of honouring my dear friend, 'twas for his works. 

Sir Thomas. Nay, sir, I make no aooount of his 
works, and, indeed, know nought of them. He had 
won a good station, and maintained it, and therefore 
he should have his due. 

Drayton. For his descent, that, as all men know, 
was not above humble citizen's degree. 

^r Thomas. His mother was an Arden ; and the 
College granted to his father a coat of arms, a spear 
or, upon a bend sable, in a field of gold — ^the crest, 
a falcon with his wings displayed, standing on a 
wreath of his oolours, supportmg a spear \ and he 
might impale with Arden. And the gentleman 
himself hath for years been of good havings, with 
lands and houses, and of good repute in all his 
dealings ; therefore, say I, that we who be neigh- 
bours and gentlemen, should have him in respect. 

Thyrme. Yea, forsooth I gentlemen should give to 
other gentlemen (thof they be new-made and quarter 
not) what countenance they may, for their better 
advantage, and to maintain them in consideration, 
look you, and to prosper them ; and therefore 'tis 
we come to make two at the buriaL 
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Saieigh. ye gods I this of him that oonoeiyed 
Lear and Othello I Sirs, with your leaye we will 
now bid yon fiuewelL 

iSinr Thomas* Nay, I pray yon that we part not sa 
I beseeoh yon, Ifaster Baleigh, and yon, Master 
Drayton, that yon lie thia night at Gharleoote. I 
wonld have yon home to snpper, and thank yon, 
too, for yonr good oompany. 

Tkynne. And I, sirs, hare a poor honse of mine 
own within these dozen miles, and ihof I be not a 
knight like my consin Lncy here, yet I can lodge a 
gnest as well as some; now that my mother be 
dead, I live as befits a gentleman, good sooth, and 
I wonld bid yon welcome tmly, now, and show yon 
a mastiff that hath lost an eye by a bear. 

Drayton. Sir, I thank yon* For yonr good kind- 
ness, Sir Thomas, we are beholden to yon; bnt, 
pray yon, let ns stand excnsed. Master Baleigh 
hath business that 

RaHetgh. Nay, Master Drayton, that bnsiness we 
had is sadly ended, and onr whole jonmey marred. 
With yonr good leave, therefore, I wonld rejoice 
that we should take Sir Thomas at his word 

8ir Thomas* By my troth, sirs, I am glad on% 
and yon shall be heartily welcome. Well e'en 
meet here at fonr o' the dock, and ye shall find 
wherewithal to bear yon and yonr mails to Gharle* 
oote. 

.—I. a 
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BaleigK Till then, fiurewelL (7b Dratftan as Oieg 
go ouL) Seeat thou not, Master Michael, that to sit 
in Master Shallow's house, perchance in his very 
arhour ^ — to eat a pippin, majbe, of his own graffing 
— to look on his efiSgy, clad as he went to the Court 
with Falstaff — were a chance that would lead me to 
joumej barefoot in the snow to Charlecote? For 
being here in the birthplace (alas I now the death- 
place) of him I so reverenced, what better tribute 
can I pay (now that nought but his memoiy is left 
for our worship) than, even as thou saidst but now, 
to trace the begettings of those Mght fancies which 
he hath embalmed for ever? 

Drayton, Tou look on these things, Walter, as I 
would have you look; a true disciple art thou of 
him whom we shall always love and always mourn, 
and gladly will I go with thee to Charlecote. And 
now, ere we stand by that greedy grave that is 
presently to swallow so huge a part of what is 
precious in England, we will see to that other 
business of thine, the raising of money for thee. 
'Tis but a step, as I remember, to Master Sherlock's 
house. Now I pray thee mark that old man well — 
and if we deal not with him, as is likely, *tis no 
matter, for I can take thee elsewhere ; but I would 
thou shouldst see old Master Sherlock. 

1 See << Second Part of King Heniy IV V act ▼. w. 8. 
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ScEHB TL'^Master Sherlodfs eouniin^houte. Shes- 
LOCK sitting at hii desk in an inner roam. 

Unter Dbattoh and Baleigh. 

i)re^ftm {aside to Raleigh). Doet thou not spy in 
bim a likeness to an old spider, black, still| and 
watohfnl, and in that money-changing den to a cob- 
web? There be manj flies haye suffered loss of 
wings here. 

Baleigh, How old and bent he looks! and, but 
that he be a monej-lenderi I should hare deemed 
him poor. 

Drayton, Naj, *tis not a spider of the sleek sort 
— ^blood-sucking hath not &ttened him as it doth 
some* 

Baleigh. His attire doth not bespeak much wealth. 
That old gown were dear at two shillings, fiir trim- 
mings and all ; naj, 'twere a &ir price even were 
the Telyet cap and copper spectacles thrown into 
the bargain, 

Drayton. Soft you, he comes. 

Sherlock. Sirs, your servant What would you? 

Drayton. Harry this. Master Sherlock — me you 
remember — liichael Drayton — ^we have had some 
small dealings together of yore. 

Sherlock. Ay, sir, I forget none who deal with me. 

Drayton {aside). Nor they thee, Fll be swonu 
{To Sherlock.) JBut thus it is — my friend here, 
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Master Baleighi hath had a manor in Snney as- 
signed^ him by hia frther. Sir Walter, and having 
pressing need of moneys, inasmuch as he hath been 
appointed captain in a force which will shortly 
embark for Ooiana, whereof Sir Walter is chief 
coomiander, he would raise a sum thereon to fiu> 
nish him forth. 

Sherlock, Be there none in London thai would 
lend him the moneys? 

Drayton, Gertes ; but he goeth now into Devon- 
shiroi and his need is pressing. 

Sherlock, His need is pressing — ^well, sir? 

Drayton. To which end he would be beholdein to 
you for a present loan. 

Sherlock, For a present loan — ^well, sir? 

Drayton {oMeto BakigK), Mark you his manner 
of speech? 'twas ever thus with him. {To Sher- 
lock.) And for security he hath brought the writ- 
ings pertaining to the estate ; till thou canst proye 
which to be sufficient, myself will be his sorety. 

Bale^h, These be they. 

SherlocL These parchments, these parchments 
— ay, ay — Manor of West Horsley* — all these 
messuages and tenements — ay, ay. Well, sir, time 
is needed to examine these ; what moneys dost thou 
require? 

^ An eitate in Deyonahira, thus aaiigned to him Mvenl ymn 
iMfore, luul been confiscated by James I. 

*Sir Walter's second son afterwards UTed here, and his aim 
long remained (perhapa still remain) on the umlla. 
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Saleiffh, Jn brief, four hundred poimda. 

SherloeL Four hundred pounds — ^well? 

BdUiglL If upon inquiry and advioe the seourity 
satiafy thee, at what rate of uaanoe wilt thou lend 
me? 

Sherlock. Bate of usance? — why, sir, money is 
hard to come by at this time; we have suffered 
great fires in our town,^ and money hath been 
needed for the rebuilding; the rate hath risen of 
late — and there is talk of war with Spain, which 
will raise it farther. I must myself borrow ere 
I lend, and must needs pay roundly. I cannot 
supply you at a less yearly rate than fifteen in the 
hundred. 

DraytofL Kay, sir, my finend's need is not so 
great that he should pay so dearly. He laid his 
account for ten, and by my counsel he will give 
no more — ^for, look you, this is no venture, but a 
surety. 

Sherhxk. Then, I fear me, we deal not; but I 
will look into these writings — 'tis possible I may 
be able to lend at fourteen and a hal£ 

Drayton. Put up your papers, Walter, we will 
make other shift This was bat part of our busi- 
ness in Stratford, Master Sherlock ; our intent was 
to visit your most illustrious townsman, and now, 
woe the day I we hear he is dead. 

^Thov had been a •onflagntion in Stratfoidin 1614^ irliioh bad 
doteoyad a great pari of tba town. 
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Bherlode. Aj, who may he be? 

RdleigK Who bat Master Shakespeare, for whose 
burial you will straightway heajr the bell toU. 

Sherlock. I heard say he was dead. 

Raleigh Didst not know him? 

Sherlock, We had dealings together years agone 
— ay, he hath had money of me more than once or 
twioe; bnt he oonsorted with mine enemy, John- 
a-Combe,^ and we wonld none of each other after. 

Drayton. I knew not John-a-Gombe was the 
enemy of any man. 

Sherlock. He was mine enemy in the sense that 
he hindered my dealings. This Shakespeare, too, 
ontbid me for the tithes * when they were sold. I 
had been a richer man had he died a dozen years 
agone. I spend not^ therefore, mnch sorrow on 
him. 

Raleigh. Why, this comes nigh to blasphemy — 
let ns be gone. 

Drayton. Well, Ood be with yon, Master Sher- 
lock, — {aside) though I fear that may hardly be. 
Gome, Walter. But, Master Sherlock, a moment, 
I pray you ; I saw your daughter, Mistress Visor, 
of late. 

Sherlock. My daughter, Mistress Visor, ay I 

Drayton. A woman, sir, that is held in much 

1 Jo1in-a-Conibe was a rich banker in Stratford, and a Mend ol 
Shakespeare, to whom he left a small legaqr. 

* Shakespeare in?etted a considerable loiii in a leaae of thest 
tithea. 
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reBpect, though not for her worldly means. In 
truth, she hath but a bottj life of it. 

Sherlock. She made her own bed when she fled 
fix>m this house twenly years agone with young 
Yisor. Let her lie on it, and if she find it hard, 
let her see that she complain not. The curse of 
disobedience hath been on her. 

Drayton. Well, sir, she hath paid for that long 
ago, if misery may pay it. She looks like one that 
the world hath done its worst on, and is ready to 
quit it. 

Sherlock. Sir, sir, I had thought you came here 
on a business matter. I have somewhat pressing 
to see ta 

DrayUnu One word, Master Sherlock. Her eldest 
son, your grandBon, ia a Lwi of promise, and for 
education she hath done what she may for him ; 
but I heard of late that he was driven to hold 
horses in the market-place, and such chance shifts, 
for a bare living. 

Sherlock, Let his father look to it ; he took my 
daughter — let him look to his son — let him look to 
his son. {To Bahigh,) Will it please you leave 
the writings? 

Drayton. Her daughter, near womanhood, is fair 
to look on, but 

Sherlock. Hast thou been set on to this?' Your 
pardon if I quit you. 

[Betiru into the inner roonu 
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Bak^h. Gome, let ns away. So, I breathe agaiii) 
now we are quit of diat den. I haye heard of such 
flints, but ne'er saw one till now. 

DrajfUm. So then oarest not for his money at 
fifteen in the hundred? 

BaiUigh. Were't five I would not deal with him. 
Tis a stone, sure, that hath been cut in human 
shape and possessed by some vile spirit from the 
nether world. I almost maryel, Master Miohael| 
that thou broughtst me to him. 

Draytofu Why, was it not of our compact that I 
should show thee some of the models whence our 
master drew? 

Bahigh Models? how, Sherlock? Tet that 
name. Soft you, now, soft you! And money- 
lender, too. And then his daughter — ^why. Master 
Michael, 'tis clear as the sun — ^it runs on all-fours 
with the devil in the play ; and yet, but that thou 
gaVst me the due, I might have borrowed money 
from him twenty years without guessing. Well, 
this passes I 

ScBNB UL—The Ohurehyard of Stratford. 
A crowd iPaiUng about the gate. 

First Woman. Didst not hear say there would be 
a dole ? I see no signs of it. 

Second Woman. 'Twas too good to be true ; com- 
finrt is chary of coming to poor folk. 
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Fh^ Man. I have been here since one o' the 
docky and with a toothache, for which thoa seest 
my face is tied up, and the wind is keen. I had 
stayed within four walls but for the word that went 
about of a dole. 

First Woman. Thou look'st none the comelier, 
Peter Quince, for the clout about thy yeUow chaps, 
like a blue dish fall of butter-milk. 

Second Man, Thou shouldst have covered the 
rest of thy &ce with it, Peter, then wouldst thou 
have been fiurer to look on than e'er thou wert 
yet. 

Second Woman, I'll warrant thou eatest thy share 
when thou getst it, crust and all, in despite of thy 
toothache. 

Peter Quince, Look if here be not lame Davy, 
coming for the sharing; how his crutch thumps 
in 's haste I—do but mark how he outspeeds blind 
Harry that feeleth his way by the walL 

Second Man, Ay, and look, Madge, my buxom 
lass, at what will please thee better, for here come 
gentlemen of worship. 

Madge* The younger is as gallant a youth as 
e'er I set eyes on. 

{The heU tolUJor ihejkneral 
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JBnier Drayton and Baleigh. 
Bak^h. 

" No longer mouin for me wben I am dead 
Than ye shall hear the surly sullei) bell 
QiYe waning to the world that I am fled." > 

How strange Bonnd these words of his, with that 
bell for oommentaiy ! How his own phrases rise 
to the lips I 

Drayton, Ay, Walter, yon shall find bat few 
occasions in life, solemn or merry, regarding which 
something apt, something that goeth deeper than 
common to the heart of the matter, hath not been 
said by him that is now silent. 

Raleigh. One that reads him as a student, and loy- 
ingly, as my £sither from my first youth hath taught 
me to do, and hath moreover a good memory, shall 
find in him (my father is wont to say) a rich yo- 
cabulaiy. But maik you the crowd here i 'tis the 
spontaneous respect of the people for so fiimous a 
townsman. Now look I to see (what we have not 
yet eeen) the sorrow of Stratford for the loss of her 
great son. As the sun lights the hovel no less 
than the palace, so should his fame reach to, and 
warm, the poorest here. 

Drayton, Be not too assured that his &me is 
of a kind to be felt by such as these, though were 
he a commander who had brought home a Spanish 

1 Hie opening lines of Shakespeare's 71st Sonnet. 
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galleon, or a oonitier who had set the fiuBhions at 
Whitehall, or a foolish lord with fifty retainers at 
his back, no cap so greasy but it would cover an 
idolater. Bnt let as mark what passes 'twixt the 
townsfolk and this old beadle who cometh hither 
with his older satellite. 

JSnier a Beadle and Attistant-Beadle wdh Servanis 

bearing hcukeU. 

A$si8t,'B€adle, Neighbonrs, make way, I pray 
yon; stand aside from the gates. 

Crowd The dole, the dole I QtooA Master Beadle, 
a word with yon — ^me, sirs, me— look hither, 'tis 

I, &C. 

Firti Beadle. What a consternation is here I 
Make not such a clamonr. We are charged, I 
and my partner, with the oontribntion.of this dole, 
and we will contribnte it without respect of persons, 
save that we will give most to those we think most 
worthy. Stand you back, Quince and Flute. 

Qumee. Yet do not overlook me, good Master 
Beadle. 

FhUe. Bemember me, an't please you, Master 
Derrick. 

Assist. ' Beadle. Heard you not what Master 
Derrick said? Would you set yourselves to teach 
him in this business? 

Beadle. Ay, would they, such is their vanity and 
their greediness. It might be thought they had 
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ne*er seen a funeral before. When did any of yon 
know me overlook one that ahonld be remembered? 
Have I been beadle here forty years for nought ? 

AssisL'BeacBe. Te dare not say he hath for your 
lives. 

Ofwvd. The bread I the breadi 

Beadle, 'Ods my life, they would tear it out of 
the baskets, like wolves. Neighbours, though it 
be oustomary to give loaves only, yet Master Shake- 
speare, out of his love for you, and because ye 
should mourn him fittingly, hath desired that beef 
should be bestowed along with the bread. 

Several Worthy gentleman I 

Fir^ Woman. Oh, good soul, this shall profit him, 
sure, where he's gone. 

Second Woman, Nay, I ever said there were none 
in Stratford more rememberful of the poor than 
Master Shakespeare. 

Asntt'Beadle. Ay, and more than that, there be 
four firkins of ale to be broached after the burial, 
behind the church. 

Beadle. Neighbour Turgis, wilt thou still go 
about to forestall me? I was coming to the ale 
presently, when time fitted. Do thou stand by the 
baskets and give out the dole as I shall tell thee. 
Hast thou the bag of groats ready, too? 

AisiiL'Beadle. Yea, Master Derrick. 

[They distrilmte the provisions and money* 

Fbde, Shall I not have a loaf and a groat for my 
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wife? She hath had twins this moroing, therefore 
could not oome. 

Old Woman. Thy wife, forsooth I — ^my son hath 
worked at New Place, and helped to mend the fence 
i' th' garden last winter, and now is he rhemnatioky 
and bed-rid. A dole for him, I pray you, sweet 
Master DeiridL 

Beadle. Be not too forward, woman ; thou art not 
too well thought on, I warrant thee. 

Old Woman. Is acquaintance and serrice to count 
for nought? — ^'tis a shame, then. 

Beadle. Quiet thy tongue, mistress ; it may be I 
shall be called on to deal with thee in other &8hion 
than doles. Thou art deputed by maAy for a witch, 
let me tell thee ; thou art suspect of keeping a toad, 
and, moreover, 'tis thought thou hast a familiar, one 
Hopdanoe.^ {To another.) But wherefore hangst 
thou back. Cicely Haoket,* thou that wast once a 
maid-servant at New Place? Press nearer, and 
hold out thine apron. 

Cicely. Oh, sir, I came not here for the dole, but 
indeed to see the last of him who hath been ever 
kmd to me and mine. 

Beadle. The more reason thou shouldst have thy 
part. Let her do so, (Joodman Turgis, for thou 
knowst that she that humbleth herself should be 

^ *' Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white herrings. Croak 
not, black aogel ! *' Edgar {feignimg madness) in " King Lear." 

* Cicely Hacket, described by Sly as " the woman's maid of the 
house," In the " Taming of the Shiew." 
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exhorted; and Were not ill, methinks, if thon 
gay'st her, moreover, a share for her sick mother. 
{Calling through the gate to hoys m the churchyard) 
Young fiy, wilt thou leave leaping over the grave- 
stones ? else shall my staff and thy backs be better 
acquainted. I see thee, young Pickbone, drumming 
with thine heels on Mistress Eeech*s epithet ; come 
off the stone, or 'twill be worse for thee, thou 
naughty varlet — and thy tall slip of a sister, too, 
I saw her but now up with her coats and over the 
railing of yonder tomb like any stag. 

DrayUm {to Ealeigh). The oldest of these servants 
that came with the beadles is Shakespeare^s own 
man Adam. I will speak to him. This is a sharp 
sundering for thee, Adam. Leave thy basket. Step 
aside, and speak with me of thy good master. 

Adam, Master Drayton, I looked that he should 
bury me : would I were with him ! Were I young, 
I could ne'er hope to see such another master ; and 
being old, I have no desire but to follow him. 

Drayton. Was his sickness sudden ? 

Adam. Nay, sir, — I have foreboded, this many 
a day, how 'twas with hizo. He hath pined and 
dwindled, and then again he hath mended for a 
while and would walk abroad; and ever with a 
kind word and a jest, as was his wont. But I 
found, from day to day, his step slower, his hand 
heavier on my shoulder, his breath shorter, 

DrayUnu Did himself look for his end? 
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Adam. Ay, sir; bat made as thongli he had a 
lofDg to-come before him. Four days since ('twas 
o' Sunday) he said to me, " Adam, I have 9k &ncy 
abont my borial ; bat say nooght of it as yet to my 
daoghter. I have here set down the names of those 
I desire to bear me to the grave ;" which he there- 
upon read to me, and they are even now in the 
hoose, malring ready. 

Drayton* Some of note and condition, mayhap? 

Adam. Not so, not so, not so, Master Drayton ; 
there art thou wide indeed of the mark. Never 
trod man among men who looked on gentle and 
simple with a more eqaal brotherly eye than Master 
Shakespeare. A fine coat or a ragged jerkin made 
no more difference in a man, in his eyes, than 
whether his hair were black or brown. Nay, 
strange to tell of a man of his gifts, he seemed 
oft to find as much matter in a fool as in a wise 
man ; he would take pleasure in discoursing with 
many a one of this town that simple I would have 
fubbed off as a laokwit. So he saith to me, '' First 
have I set down, to carry the head of my cofiSn, 
Hugh Bardolph and Corporal Nym,"^ poor men, 
both. Master Drayton. Bardolph, one of many of 
the name here, was a tapster; Nym, a pensioner 
of the Earl of Leicester, in whose army he served 
in the. Low Coontries, though I did never hear with 
muchoredit 
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Eale^lL Bardolph and Njml brove Shake* 
spearei 

Adam. '' Next,** he saith, '' I haTe set down John 
Bugbj and James Gumej,'* ancient serying-men, 
your worships, and now almsmen, 

Drayton, Whom in his plays he hath allotted, 
Bugby to Dr Gains ^ 

Baleigh. Gnmey to the iJady Falconbridge,^ 

Adam. << After them Thomas Warty" an old 
fletoher of this town, sir 



Bakiglu One of FalstaflTs nigged reomits he 

Adam. ''And Kit Sly. And, to end the company, 
Snug the joiner,* and Nick Bottom "—and, the list 
being thus ended, my dear master laughed so long 
and so merrily that I cried, ''Sure one that can 
laugh so hath small need to name his bearers." 
Bakigh. Truly did he make Bomeo say — 

" How oft, when men wen at tbe point of death. 
Have they been meny 1 " 

Adam. " And be sure, Adam," he said, " that thou 
have old Derrick, and his ancient comrade Turgis, 
to give out the dole — and see it be of good kind and 
plentifuL" And he charged me again I should not 
tell his daughter, Mistress Hall, of these disposi- 
tions — ^for wherefore, said he, should I add a few 
days, or hours, to her grief? 

1 " MefTj WiTes of Windsor." 

«" King John." 

» « Mi4ii|m]n«r Ni(fht*i DreMn*** 
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Drayton. Derrick is now in the sixih age, he is 
the si^ppered panUdoon; and Tnrgis toncheth on 
the seyenthy that of second ehUdiskness and mere 
obUmonf — yet are they still the shadows of that 
pair whom men shall long smile at 

Beadk. Haih every one his portion? 

AsneL'Beadle. Tea, Master Derrick. . 

Beadle. Then give what's oyer how yon will, and 
make an end shordy, for we are needed at New 
Place. 

Drayton. Do ye walk in the procession^ Master 
Beadle? 

Beadle. Of a smrety, worshipfbl sir. The funeral 
might as well make shifk without the coffin as with- 
out me and my partner ; we walk before choir and 
parson, at the head of the train ; we be its eyebrows. 
And, neighbour Turgis, if thou shouldst walk half a 
foot or so to the rearward of me, 'twould be forgiyen 
theC) for so would the people on both sides the way 
haye me in yiew ; and thou, neighbour, art old — 
and moreoyer smaQ — and feeble, moreoyer — and 
thy port doth scarce beseem the yan of a ceremonial, 
the gifts for which are, in truth, not giyen to alL 

AsiieL'Beadle. I will goyem myself as thou 
desirest, good neighbour. 

Adam. I haye here herbs, for those who will beai 
them at the fnneraL Will ye haye cypress or rose- 
mary, sirs? 

Drayton. Thanks, good Adam ; we will bear each 

S.8. — ^L R 
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a branch of cypress, and will long wear it in our 
hearts, too. 

[The Beadles and Servants depart Jbr 
New Place. Drattom and B albiqh 
pass into the Ckurehyard, 

Drayton. 

" Let's ttik of graTw, of woims, and epttapha ; 
Make dost our paper, and witli lalny eyes 
Write aonow on the boaom of the earth." ^ 

[Thesf enter the Church. 
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Bak^h. I haye seen many a great cathedral, both 
in England and abroad, holding the bones of kings 
and saints and heroes ; bat never one that enshrines 
dnst so sacred as will this we stand in. 

Drayton. 'Tis a fair chnrch, and onr poet might 
find many a less fitting resting-place than amid 
these pillars and arches, with the plash of Avon 
for requiem* Yonder, before the altar, yawns the 
dark portal through which he will pass out of our 
sphere. {Th^ approach the grave.) What a wealth 
of ripened thought will be summed up here I what 
a world of promise is the future robbed of! This 
grave divides us not from one man, but from un- 
numbered men and women that might have taught 
and delighted us; it engulfi not one life but a 
multitade of unacted lives with their passions and 
1 i< Xing Bichard n.,** act lit M. S. 
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▼loiBsitadeB ; here will pass away not a solitary 
figure bnt a pageanl It may be that, so long as 
Time hath dominion here, he will never spare such 
another spirit to eternity. 

Balngh. Here doth the poet fulfil the prophecy 
he made through the mouth of Prospero, that otheir 
enchanters— 

"rUbnakmystafE, 
Bovy it certain fkthoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plnnunet aonnd, 
rndioimmybookl*' 

[Chanting heard in the distanoem 
Drayton, Those choristers tell us that he is on hia 
last journey ; let us go meet the funeral train. 

[They past out into the porch. The Funeral 
approaches the gate of the Churchyard. The 
Beadles walk firsts the Choristers^ in white 
robesy and the Minister follow, preceding the 
Cqffin; then the mountvrSy two and two, each 
hearing a branch of yew , cypress, or rosemary 
m one hand, a taper in the other. As the 
Choristers enter the Churchyard they begin 
to sing the fbllowing: — ^] 

Funeral Htici. 

L 

Part of our hearts thou bear'st with thee 

To silence and to dust. 
Fair hopes that now must withered be. 

Unfading love and trust ; 
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So thon wilt lie not all alone 
Beneath thy monomental atQDib 

No echoes of this firetfol worUJ, 

No glimmer of the day. 
Can reach thee, in thj shroud enfarled| 

Thon oanst not hear ns pray, 
Nor seest onr tears, nor heed'st our moa% 
Beneath thy monnmental stone. 

m. 
Ibe good then didst thy brother here^ 

The evil pnt aside. 
The yiotoiy gained o*er sloth and SBsr, 

O'er avarioe, hate, and pride. 
These make the wealth thou still oanst own 
Above thy monnmental stone. 

iv; 

With these far warrant thon shalt go 

Where sorrows enter not ; 
Still new thy paths, when here below 

Thy sculptored name's forgot. 
The roof decayed, the grasses grown 
Above thy monnmental stone. 

BaUigh. Methinks, Master Drayton, these verses 
might better befit some good hnsband and feither of 
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the oommon sart, than Shakespeare, whose glorious 
intellect, shining throogh his works, is his indefeas- 
ible title to remembianoe. To sing of him thns, is 
to speak of a &lcon and say nonght of her wings ; 
to commend Behemoth for other qualities than his 
strength; to sum np Caesar and forget his nniversal 
empire. 

DrayUm. It is apparent, Walter, that these good 
citizens believe they have in hand one who differs 
fix)m them only in that his steps have lain in paths 
impart from theirs, even as an ostrich differs from 
a swan in strangeness rather than in excellence. 
Therefore it may seem to them that this hymn, 
which hath, doubtless, heralded many an honest 
alderman to his grave, may also serve very well 
for Shakespeare. 

Raletgh. Tell me of the mourners : who is she 
that stoops her long hood so low between her taper 
and her branch of rosemary ? 

DrayUnu His daughter, Mistress Hall; beside 
whom walks her husband. Next, with flushed, 
tear-bedewed &ce (yet with a comer of an eye 
to beholders, methinks) -his other and younger 
daughter, the buxom Judith, married, 'tis two 
months since, to that comfortable vintner. Master 
Quiney, who trieth vainly to cover his natural 
contentment with a decorous mask of woe. 

Raleigh. And who handleth his taper and his 
branch as 'twere a bottle and a glass. Sir Thomas 
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and Master Thynne I already know, but who are 
the next? 

Drayton. He with the ahrewd pale face and 
bushy eyebrows is Julius Shaw, with whom walks 
jovial William Beynolds — both friends and neigh- 
bours of Shakespeare; and after them oome two 
other of his friends, — ^Antony Nash, whose &ce of 
gloom is the endowment of nature, and lendeth 
poignancy to his many jests — and Thomas Combe, 
son of John-^t-Combe. The pair that follow are 
Hamnet and Judith Sadler, the god-parents oi 
Shakespeare's twin-children. And marked you the 
austere aspect of the minister? he is one of the 
Puritan sort,^ much thought of by the Halls, out of 
&vour to whom he comes, doubtless, to do this 
office. The rest be town dignities, as aldennen 
and burgesses, and other townsfolk. 

[The Procession passes into the Churehj Dsatton and 
Bajubioh joining it, and the service begins. After 
prayers at the grave, the Minister preaches a short 
Sermonf which ends in this wise: — "} 

"So, friends, having essayed to draw from the 
presence of death in our midst some matter for 
edification, I will speak a word of this particular 
brother who hath departed, dwelling, as is at these 

1 Probably the same Praftcher who is mentioned in old ncorda 
of the Stratf erd Coxporatioa m having been a gnert at New Plaoe 
a year or two before. 
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seaflons the cufitom, chieflj on what may do him 
grace, and serve to sweeten his memcHry in the 
nostrils of those whom he hath left still in the 
bonds of the flesh. And, first, of the fountain of 
his charities — ^it hath been Imown in Stratfoid for 
a perennial spring, abxmdant in refreshment to the 
poor, and in counsel and all good ofiBces to those 
who needed oonntenanoe of another kind; and if 
(as must be said were a man to speak truly) he 
ever regarded necessity more than deserving, and 
inquired not over closely into the way of life of 
those he relieved — ^nay, would ofttimes succour and 
comfort the godless no less than the godly, and 
bestow his Ixmnly where it was Uke to be ill-spent 
— ^yet is that to be accounted better than the with- 
holding altogether of alms, as some use. Next, 
of his excellent charity of another sort, I mean 
the brotherly relation he held with all conditions 
of men ; it hath been noted among you that he, 
who was used elsewhere to consort with the great, 
and hath been &vonred even of princes, wotdd yet 
converse with the lowly on a general level of good- 
will, as if the only apparel he took thought of were 
tlie skin we are all bom with ; for which, indeed, 
he had great ensample. And, again, he hath ever 
gone among his fellows with a cheerful spirit, so 
that his presence hath been as wine among friends, 
and as oil among makebates. And though I dare 
not say that he inclined of preference to the oon« 
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yenation of the gocDj, nor oonld be ooanted of the 
fellowship of saintB, nor eyen a fekTOtirer of then^ 
yet have I ever foond him i^ at aeriouB oonyerse, 
ooorteoiis in bearingi weighty in reply, and of 
nnahakeable eerenity when I hare adTentured to 
press the troth on him somewhat instantly; inso- 
mnch, that I, whose vocation 'tis to battle for Hie 
troth, have myself ere now, been sore pat to it to 
hold mine own, and found me in straits to oppose 
him, so nimble was his wit; thoogh I doubt not 
that (the dear right being with me) I should, with 
time for recollection, have had vouchsafed to me 
the wherewithal to g^ve him suffioient answer. 
And it hath, at these times, seemed to me that 
he was a goodly vessel full of merchandise, yet 
driven by the wind apart from the port where alone 
her cargo could be bartered for that which is bread; 
and I have travailed over him with a sore travail ; 
for I have hardly doubted that, with such gifts, he 
might, had it been so ordered, have justly aspired 
to be chief magistrate of your town, or even to 
serve you in Parliament; or again, with diligent 
study and prayer, to become a preacher of we^^t, 
and have strock in the pulpit a good stroke fixr 
God's honour and the devil's discomfiture. But, 
alas I it is known to all of you, and I dare not 
dissemble it, that his calling hath been one that 
delighteth the carnal -minded, and profiteth the 
idle, and maketh the godly sad of heart; while, 
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as for his talent, it hath been pnt ont to nse where 
the only return is the praise which fleeteth as 
the babble on the stream, and the repnte whidh 
perisheth as the leaves of aatomn ; for the making 
of rhymes and Yerses which flatter the ear, and the 
art of representing the vain shows of things, how- 
ever skilfolly practised (and I profess not to have 
that acquaintance with the writings called plays, 
nor poems other than godly hymns, to jndge his 
handiwork), cannot be held profitable for him that 
writes nor him that hears them. And therefore, 
whatsoever of wit and sense they may contain must 
be acconnted as water poured ont on the sand, 
which, better bestowed, might have solaced the 
thirsty, and nourished the herbs and the fruits, 
whereof many would have eaten and been strength- 
ened. But though I may not altogether hold my 
peace on these matters, yet am I loth to dwell on 
them at this time; rather would I point to the 
hope that our departed brother had, in the soberer 
life he of late led among you, put aside such toys 
as unworthy, and given us warrant to forget in him 
their author, and, moreover, to believe that, had he 
been spared unto us, he would have removed him- 
self further, year by year, from such vanities and 
lightnesses of his youth, until, haply, by the en- 
sample of a godly household, and the ministrations 
of fiuthful expounders of God's Word, he should 
have attained even to the perfect day." 
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[The sermon endedy the Cqffin is borne to the grave, 
the Minister cmd Mourners stand aroundj the ser* 
vies is condudedf and dQ depart from the CkurchJ] 

Scene Y. — The Street near New Place. 

Raleigh {hattemmg to refom Drayton). Tour pardon, 
sir, for Beeming to fiirsake yon ; I did but stay to 
throw my brandh of pypress into the grave, and haye 
kept only this handful, which I will preserve as a 
memorial, and make of it an heirloon* But, Master 
Drayton, I had some ado to refrain from answer- 
ing that preaoher even in the church; for I have 
somewhat of my fether's bluntness, and cannot 
abide that folly or conceit, in the guise whether 
of honesty, or religion, or philosophy, should go 
unchallenged; and here was a man who, having 
the vision of a mole, mistook Parnassus for a mole- 
hill, and went about to measure it with his ell-wand, 
and even thought to do men service by persuading 
them that the golden lights and purple shadows 
of the mountain, its fountains and dells, the forests 
that clothe it, the clouds that crown it, and the 
Muses that make it their haunt, are all vaia illu- 
sions together. 

Drayton. Tou shall find. Master Walter, as you 
grow older, that all greatness which is not gross 
and palpable doth require some keenness of vision 
to discern it; therefore doth fiime ofttimes grow 
slowly, and from small beginnings, as when a man 
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notes, of a sadden, in the else familiar aspect of the 
heavens, an eolipse or a oomet, and others gather 
to him, till the crowd swells, and the romonr goes 
abroad of a portent. And thns will it be with the 
fiune of Shakespeare, who had so much in common 
with common men that thej aocoonted him one 
of themselves, as Mercmy passed among herdsmen 
for a herdsman, and Apollo among shepherds for 
a shepherd. 

BaieigL Lo yon, where the monmers of his 
household approach the house. Let ns wait here 
while ihej enter, and I pray ^on beguile the 
minute by telling me of them. Of what fiishion 
is Mistress Hall? 

Dn^fton. Susannah is, from a child, of an earnest 
nature and a serious wit. Learning little from 
books, she hath learned much from converse and 
observation, and so in her hath her &ther found 
a oompanion ; somewhat retiring at first, but upon 
occasion speaking warmly with spirit; devout 
withal, capable of strict argument for conscience* 
sake, yet of a becoming humility ; so that I have 
oft thought her &ther drew the Isabella of " Mea- 
sure for Measure'' from her, she being about 
twenty years old when 'twas writ ; even her who 
says 

"Iirt HM be ignoruit, And in nothing good 
But fiadonslj to know I am no better.** 

BaUfk 1m her helpmate worthy of her? 
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DrcyUm. A worthy man is Doctor Hall — who 
consorts with Susannah in piety as in Ioto: one 
who, next his Qod and his wife, loveth his most 
honourable calling, and hath grown to a physician 
of repute here in Warwickshire, much sought after 
by great ones of the shire* 

Eakiglu Taketh the fiur Judith in aught after 
her &ther? 

Drayton. Hardly, sir; though her twin-brother, 
Hamnet, who died young, was a child of rare 
promise. The girl is sprightly, but of small depth 
or substance, favouring the mother. She might 
have sat for Anne Page, being about sixteen when 
her &ther drew Anne; and she is well-matched 
with Master Quiney, whose wit o'ertops not hers, 
who is gay and jovial as becometh a vintner, taking 
pleasure in what pleases her. Harry, he hath the 
merit of being the son of her feather's old friend 
Biohard Quiney. 

Raleigh. Sir, a nobleman might have fittingly 
found in her a mate, she being Shakespeare's child. 
But what of the wife who helped him to these 
daughters? 

Drayton, 'Twas Shakespeare's mishap, sir (and 
I say it for your warning), to wed at an age when 
the fimcy and heat of youth o'erorow the judgment. 
He had seen few women, and none of the finest. 
Anne Hathaway, Shakespeare's elder by eight 
yearsi was buxom as Judith is now; his fimcy 
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dressed her in qualities not hers ; the secreoj of 
their meetings lent a flavour of adventure; and 
so he became bound to one who matched with him 
as finch with fidcon, in youth a coimtrj lass, in age 
a mere housewife, something fretful, but, in the 
sum, contented ; and Shakespeare, who was of a 
temper to fit himself to what is, dwelt with her 
here in much kindness. But see — Doctor HaU 
doth await us on the steps of the entrance. 

Doctor HaU Master Drayton, I pray you that 
you pass not by the house of your departed firiend 
without entering ; I beseech you, sir, you and your 
firiend ; — 'twill be a kindness to come in. Tou shall 
not be excused, sirs. 

Scene VL — A Boom in Shakespeare* s House. 

DocTOB Hall, Dbatton, and Raleigh. 

Doctor Halt Here, sirs, is my &ther- in -law's 
parlour, where he hath mostly abided in this last 
illness. Be pleased to sit while I fetch my wife, 
who will part with a few moments of her sorrow in 
seeing so old a Mend. \He goes out. 

Eahigh. By Saint Qeorge, sir, the poet was 
bravely lodged! How rich the staining of this 
window, where, through the lower panes, we look 
on the garden I and above, there stands emblazoned 
the falcon with his golden spear, steel-pointed, that 
Sir Thomas told us o£ This wainsoot| too, is 
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qoaintlj oarred, and the ohinmej-front of a rich 
design. But, soft yon now — ^whose graven portrait 
is this that hangs in the midst of it? B7 mytroth, 
'tis my &ther's ! 

Dra^fUm. Ay, Master Baleigh; think not bnt 
that the poet, with his wide emfaraoe for his fellow- 
men, took snoh merit as Sir Walter's near his soul. 
The daring that went forth on the unknown deep, 
the search for El Dorado, the finding of strange 
lands and stranger peoples, all these fired his 
fihncy. 'Tis to our great mariners we owe the 
sweet magio of Prospero's isle, the innocence of 
Miranda, the sayageness of Caliban, the witcheries 
of ArieL 

Baleigh. And above my father^s hangs Bacon's ; 
these Shakespeare looked on as he sat by the fire, 
and thus was homage done both to adventure and 
to thought And on this side, engraven like the 
others, fix>m a painting I have seen, hangs the 
Earl of Southampton's. 

DraytofL Whereby is homage done to fiiendship ; 
greatly and constantly did the Earl love Shake- 
speare. And here, when he sat by this window 
that looks on the garden, he saw on the wall 
opposite, the presentments of his more level as- 
sociates — Ben Jonson, Marlow, Beaumont and 
Fletcher (twinned in one carven oak frame), Spen- 
ser, Sidney, and, lo you, mine unworthy sel£ 

Raleigh. But what strange company for such 
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progeny of the Muse are these others on the oppos- 
ing wall I Calvin and Knox, Bidley and Jewel, 
and herOy portrayed in ohalk by a cunning hand, 
the diyine who preached to us even now. What 
do these godly men here? Did Shakespeare love 
them? 

DrayUm. Shakespeare, Master Walter, looked on 
Poritan and Prelatist as the wearers of certain 
garbs hiding men nndemeath; 'twas concerning 
the men he chiefly cared to inquire. 'Tis the 
Doctor and Mistress Hall who have solaced them- 
selves by hanging these here ; the Doctor hath 
long been a chief of that party in Stratford which, 
though it forsakes not quite the Church, yet holds 
by that comer of it which is nearest Geneva ; and 
his wife, from her natural bent, leans to the 
austerer (perchance I should say, the more earnest) 
side of religion. But Shakespeare, in such matters, 
would, as Polonius advises, give his ear to all, his 
Toioe to few, and tolerated the eflSgies of these grave 
divines without any special love for themselves. 

EnUr DocTOK Hall, his Wife, their young daughter 
Elizabeth, aged eighty and Shakespeabe's Widow. 

Mistress HalL Master Drayton, your pardon yet 
awhile if I cannot greet you — the seeing of you 
stiiB up thoughts that rob me of all words. 

[She turns aside* 

Mistress Shakespeare. Master Drayton I — Son 
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Hall, lead me to my great ahaii. Oh, what a Iobb 
is mine! 
Drayton. Tour loes is the world*a lo88| too, good 

Mktrest Siake9peare, Oh, sir, who will uphold me 
now, a poor, weak woman? Mr Shakespeare in 
his meny mood would say, ^'Come, thonlt make 
a braye widow, Anne — ^who shall be thy next?" 
But Lord, sir, FU ne'er many again. 

Bdkiglu Kings, madam, might be proud of suoh 
a predeoessor* 

Mistrtsa Shakespeare. Kings, sir I What should 
kings have to do with me I Tou are pleased to jest, 
young sir; though kings and queens, too, have 
looked with &Tour on Mr Shakespeare. But the fu- 
neral, Susannah — ^was all becoming? Did the sermon 
make good mention of my husband? And the dole — 
was all the dole given away? But oh, my poor brain I 
Master Drayton and his friend must eat somewhat. 
There is a stuffed ohine. Oh, how he that's gone 
loTed a stuffed ohine I Here be the keys, Elizabeth; 
see the ohine set forth in the dining chamber. 

Drayton. Kay, nay, good madam, think not of us. 

MiitresB Shakespeare. But ye must eat somewhat, 
sirs, indeed, now. Daughter, dost know that my 
new Uack hood is sewn awry, and I can go not 
forth till it be straight? And for drink, sirs, will 
ye a posset, or sack with sugar? The wine is from 
my son Quiney's oellan, and of his choioest 
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Drayton. Nay, Mistress Shakespeare, we will 
rather talk than eat or drink. 

Mistress Shakespeare. Master Michael I seeing 
thee minds me of my yonth, and of Shotteiy where 
my hnsband courted me — ^ihe bridge of the stream 
where he woold await me ; bat I can talk no more — 
I can but weep. Lead me forth, son HalL Ck> not 
till yoa have eaten. Master Drayton ; do bat taste 
the chine. O sweet hnsband 1 

[The DocTOB leads her forth. 

Mistress HdlL Master Drayton, yoor pardon once 
again. I feel some shame at being thns o'er* 
mastered — 'tis not meet to let oar spirits be held 
in dominion by a private sorrow — bat when I 
think on him, my heart tarns to water. But, 
Master Drayton, I have marvelled yoa came not 
to my &ther in his sickness. 

Drayton. I knew not of it — ^think yoa I coald 
have stayed from him? I was &r beyond ramoar 
of his condition, and had come now, heavens I 
hoping to behold him and listen to him, as of yore. 

Mistress HaU. Mach and oft hath he talked of 
yoa ; for it was growing to be his chief pleasare 
to sit with old friends, or, they absent, to talk of 
them. His sickness, thoagh it sabdaed not his 
spirit, sobered it; his mirth fell to the level of 
cheerfrilness ; he was oftener silent and rapt ; and 
oh, sir, thoagh I dare not aver it, I will yet hope 
that his thoaghts were above. 

8.8. — U f 
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DrayUm. Trust me, llktrefis Halli *tw(rald be a 
narrower heaven than we shoiild all hope for, where 
room and gracious welcome were not proclaimed 
for him. Think yonhis place can bQ elsewhere than 
with the greatest and beet that have gone before? 

Mistress HaXL Oh, sir, 'tis that troubles me. 
Hath he not trusted overmuch to that bright 
intellect? Hath he not been as one that looketh 
forth from his watch-tower, and beholdeth a fertile 
land, and a great dominion, and heedeth not that 
the foundations of the building are of sand? Hath 

he not ^but I will not speak of the thorn that, 

since he is gone, prioketh me sorer than before. 
He charged me, Master Michael, that jou should 
see what writings he hath left behind. Would, oh 
would they had dealt with such things as only are 
of great price ! 

Drayton. Wrote he much in these latter days? 

Mistress HaXL Tea, often, and would call his pen 
the sluice without which his thoughts would over- 
flow his brain, and perchance drown his wits. But 
now, sir, I will take you to his own chamber, where 
I will show you the coffer wherein he kept his 
writings. 

[DsATTON^IZotM her ouit — ^BAikiaH takes 
up a hook. 

Doctor HaU {returning). Tour pardon, sir, for 
leaving you without company. 

Baleigh. Nay, I had the best of oompaoy*— *eveii 
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&iioie8 about tlie great one that so lately dwelt 
here. Was this book his ? 

Dodor HaXL Tea, and one of the last he read in. 

BaleigK Bight glad am I to hear it — and right 
prond will my &ther be to know that the book he 
wrote in his captivily was of the last studied by 
the man lie hath oyer esteemed the most illustrious 
of this age. 

Dodor HaXL Thy &therl the History of the 
World I yon are then the son of Sir Walter 
Baleigh? 

RdUiglu kj, sxr, I am but too forward to own 
that kinship. 

Dodar HaXL Sir Walter's health must needs 
haye suffered muoh wrong fiom his long impris- 
onment. I haye heard that he hath been mightily 
shaken of an ague. 

Bdkigh. Ay, sir, one contracted years agone in 
the service of our king's &mous predecessor. 

Dodor HalL Well is it said, put not your trust 
in princes. I may tell you, sir, that I do strongly 
desire to see that time when none shall be so great 
as to o'ertop the law, and do think it better that the 
claws of kings should be pared, than that in their 
breath should lie the liberties of men. But I pray 
you, sir, hath Sir Walter made trial of the decoction 
of dittany, or of fumitorie, to correct the malice of 
this ague? I haye made essay of the root satyrion, 
in like cases, and found his ^eots to be good. 
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RdUigh. I donbt not, sir, that all approved 
remedies have been used bj his physicians. — ^Did 
Master Shakespeare suffer mnch pain ? 

Doctor HaXL His malady was wasting ratilier than 
painfol, saye that toward the last he was oft seized 
with a panting and passion of the heart whibh left 
him yeiy nigh to death, for the which I found the 
symp of giUiflower, and flour of marigold, in wine, 
of much avail ; the juice of roses also doth greatly 
comfort the heart. But of your father. I have 
ever heard Sir Walter reputed for a gentleman of 
qualities the most diverse, as skill in war by sea 
and land, courtiership, and statesmanship, the poet's 
and the chronicler's art, and in all a master — ^some 
of which concern not greatly an obscure physician ; 
but I have also heard that he hath a pretty know- 
ledge of phannaoy. 

Bdleiglu He hath some skill in simples. But I 
pray you, tell me somewhat of Master Shakespeare, 
the hope of seeing whom fetched me hither, and, 
next to that lost contentment, will be the hearing 
of him from those he loved* Was not a play called 
the ' Tempest ' (which I have not yet seen imprint- 
ed) one of the latest of his works for the theatre? 

Doctor HaXL I believe it was. It hath been told 
me that the fisunous cordial which bears Sir Walter's 
name^ was administered both to the Queen and 

^ A speoific, or puuwM, ivell known in that age ts iStfr WaJUet'9 
Cordial, thd ingndienta of vMch are given in the text. 
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Prinoe Heniy. I have the recipe writ down, but I 
doubt me whether I have the ingredients in just 
quantities. Can yon advise me of this ? 

Bcdeiglu I think mj memory may serve me so fiur. 
But, sir, 'tis Master Drayton's opinion, as he said 
but now, that such expeditions by sea as my fiither 
hath adventured may have caused conception, in the 
poet's &ncy, of the stoiy of that play. 

Doctor HaXL It may be so : 'tis of a shipwreck 
and an enchanted isle, as I remember me to have 
heard; good sooth, Master Baleigh, there be so 
many evils in this world crying for redrees, ihat 
I bestow not much thought on enchantments, and 
love-tales, and bygone histories. {Takes out a 
memorandumrbock,) First there be, in the cordial, 
of zedoary and sa£&on each half a poimd. 

Baleigh. True, sir. But talked Master Shake- 
speare greatly of his plays while he was busied in 
inditing them. 

Doctor HaU, Perbhanoe, to others who were 
poets; but, indeed, my business in life hath so 
little relation with what he writ that I did not 
greatly seek his confidence at such times. Now, 
regarding this recipe — ^as to the powder of crab's 
daws, I have set it down at fourteen ounces. 

Baleigh It should be sixteen, sir. 

Doctor HalL Why, there now, see, good youth, 
what a service you have done me ; for just pro- 
portion is of the essence of a prescript, and I have 
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hitherto eompoimded this rare remedy but im^ 
petfectlj. Of cinnainoii and nutmegs, two omiceay 
— oloTeS) one,— caitJamomB, half an omioe, — sngar, 
two onnoes. 

Ealeigh. All these be right. 

Doctor HaH I thank yon heartily fbr your oor- 
rection in the matter of the crab's claws. I will 
note it. {Ooes to write at a table.) 

Raleigh {to Elizabeth). Gome hither, pretty one, 
and tell me thy name. 

Elizabeth {whispering). My grand&ther called me 
his Qneen Bess ; and said he wonld liefer be ruled 
by me than the older one. {Aloud) Didst thou 
not say, sir, thou wonldst like to hear of him from 
those he loyed? 

EaleigL Ay, little maid. 

Elizabeth. Then thou mnst talk of him to me, 
for he hath oft said 'twas me he loved best, 
and {weqnng)f I shall ne'er be tired talking of 
him. 

Raleigh. Didst often bear him company, Bess ? 

Elizabeth. Ay, for my &ther goeth much from 
home, and when my mother was in her store-doset^ 
or visiting the sick, my grand&ther and I kept 
together, we and onr two friends. 

Raleigh. Who be they? 

Elizabeth. Mopsa is one-~this, look yon, is Mopsa 
(/etching a cat from the hearth). When I wonld do 
her pleasure, I scratch her behind the ear, but my 
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grandfather would always tickle her under the ohin. 
Her &ther and mother were fidries. 

Baleiglu How cam'st thou to know ihat, Bessie ? 

EUzabeth, She was left by them one night in 
the snoWy where my grandfisither fonnd her, and 
brought her hither wrapped in his cloak ; and he 
told me all the tale of how she left £Edryland — ^when 
there is time Fll tell it thee. And our other friend 
is BobadiL 

Raleigh, Is Bobadil a man? 

Elizabeth. Nay, surely you know he is a dog; 
kind and civil to us, but with other dogs he 
quairelleth and growleth, and then flieth £rom them 
in fear, loving not to fight. And I have a little 
horse which grand&ther did buy for me, and a 
riding-coat like the Queen's maids, and, so long as 
he could, we did ride together. 

Bakigh, Well, Elizabeth, I am going presently 
to the wars, and when I come again thou and I 
shall be married, shall we not ? 

E&sabeih, Ay, if my mother will let me, for thou 
art handsome and kind. 

BaleigL Seest thou this chain round my hat, 
with the pearl dasp ? well, I have kept it for my 
lady-love, when I should have one — so 'tis yours — 
look, I dasp it on your neck for a token, and when 
we are wedded you shall tell me the story of 
Mopsa. 

ElizabeOu Sure, 'tis the prettiest chain* I give 
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thee for^t these four kisBes. I will go show it my 
grandmother.^ [She goes out 

Baleigh, Methinks, Master Hall, that Elizabeth 
might serve at a pinch for her grandfather^s very 
&ithfbl chronicler. 

Doctor HaXL Ajj sir, better than most ; she bore 
him company ever when he was inditing, and oft 
at other seasons. For me, I did greatly love and 
esteem my good &ther-in-law, and we lived together 
in pleasant commnnion ; but for the works which, 
as I have heard, those that make a play-place of 
this world find snch content in, he ever knew that 
ceaseless warring with the diseases of the bodies, 
and (what is more) of the sonls, of my neighbours, 
and care for those public matters in which I dis- 
cern a way to a better condition of the world's 
affairs, have left me small leisure for fitncies to 
which I am, good sooth, noways affected ; therefore 
he spake not to me of them. But there is one sweet 
piece of work, of which (not to speak pro&nely) he 
was author, that I daily study with reverence and 
love— and hither it comes. 

Reenter Histbess Hall and Diuttok. 

Drt^ftofu I am like the man in the fii^ble who was 
privileged to look in the cave where a wizard had 

^ Elizabeth married, at eighteen, Mr Thomaa Naah, and 
•eoondiy, Sir Jolin Barnard, leaTing no ehildran bj eitfaar. 
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odleoted the treasmes of the earth, and was so 
dazed that he oonld neither ponoh any, nor even 
take account of what he saw. Only I know there 
be there, beside plays akeady acted though neyer 
imprinted, and others of which only fiJse copies 
have gone abroad, a multitnde of uncoined ingots 
and uncut jewels of thought, which that matchless 
mind hath thrown off as if in mere exercise and 
at breathing-time. What measureless delight will 
these bestow on the world I^ 

Mistress HaU, But I know not, sir, if the world 
shall ever see them. Hy fitther gave me no com- 
mand in that matter, and it may be that I shall 
serve his memory better with pious men by 
keeping them private. 

Drayton. Trust me. Mistress Hall, the holder of 
these shall owe a heavy debt to thy fother's fame. 

Mistress HaXL Nay, sir, what is fiEime that it must 
needs be satisfied at all hazards ? the bandying of a 
name from one idle mouth to another I — upraise as 
hollow and unavailing as the night wind sighing 
o'er an epitaph \ — ^what profit or comfinrt is in such 
for the departed? 

BalagL By heaven, madam, not so t — rather is 

1 Halliwen MySy ** Aoooiding to Bobefts, two laige cheste fall 
of £QuikespMre*8 Ioom papers and mamucripta'* (belonging to a 
baker wlio bad married one of bis deicendants) " were destroyed 
In tbe great fire at Warwick/* FalBtaiTa epeech, '* I bare given 
them away to bakers' wives, and they have mada bonlten oi 
tbam," seema atanoet prophetic of thia. 
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&me the linking of fiur-off g^neiationB by the common 
bond of one great name : for the dead, it is a second 
life among men, in which earthiness is pniged 
away, and what is imperishable tarries — and, for 
the living, their jnst inheritance ; so, to defeat 
Fame is to commit a double, nay, a tenfold wrong. 
Her trmnpet sounds no empty strain; 'tis the 
appeal against our baser promptings, the summons 
to action, the meed of achievement, the celebration 
on earth of the spirit's triumph over the grave: 
thus it maketh the music to which mankind do 
march, and which, silent, would leave them slaves. 

Mistress HaXL Tour words, young sir, are manly, 
but I know not if they be godly. Of what avail 
that men should march, if not heavenward ? How 
poor be centuries of this &me of yours to one hour 
of that other life we look for I Think not, Master 
Drayton, that I am dull to the spell of my bther's 
verse; as a maiden it enthralled my fimcy and 
charmed mine ear; even now could I taste the 
delights of it ; but I have come to know that in 
such enchantments lies deadly peril, and I must 
pass on with my fingers in mine ears. Feeling 
thus, I know not if, in conscience, I may give a 
voice to what he hath left, by utterance in books. 

Drayton. I will not do battle with these scruples 
in the hour of your grie^ but will trust to the future 
for overcoming them. Even if no new matter go 
forth, it were grievous to withhold the true versions 
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of his play^^ MethinkB I espy, in the depths of timey 
his image veiled, and mail: the generations of men 
toiling to nnravel his meanings, and piecing out his 
maimed verses, and olipt fimcies, with guess-work ; 
collecting the while, in pain and donbt, what un- 
threaded memories tradition may preserve of him« 
And I do fear me, that if some disciple be not found 
elsewhere, more devoted than any his birthplace 
affords, to teU posterity what manner of man he 
was, there may, in a brief space, and ere his &me 
hath reached its zenith, remain of this chief of 
English poets nothing but a wondrous name. 

[Dbatton and Baleioh take their kavCf and 
jyU New Place, 

BcESE YIL—The Dolphin Chamber in Ihe Falcon 
Tavenu Drattom and Baleigh. Through the 
open door J those who were Bearere at the Funeral 
are seen drinking in the Taproom. 

Enter Hostess wiA a bottle ofsackj glasses^ small 
loaves in a basket, and a plate of anchovies. 

Drayton. This small refection will bring us hand- 
somely to supper with Sir Thomas. So, hostess, 
now fill to Master Baleigh — and to each a crust. 
What do these roysterers without? 

Hostess. Sir, Master Shakespeare, who was ever 

^ The cctT^o to d pUyi wera flnrt paUiabed aeren yeaxs after, in 
tha waU-knowB Folio of 1628. 
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full of kiiid thotiglits and maleficence, left it in 'b 
testament that the beaiere should be entertained at 
the '' Falcon " with cakes and ale after the burial ; 
and in truth, sirs, they have borne themselves like 
men this hour past ; they drink rarely. 

Drayton. What a coil the yarlets keep ! Let us 
listen to them. 

Sly. Well, a health, boys, to Master Shakespeare, 
wheresome'er he be. 

— {Stngs) And we^U trowl the brown howl 
To the health of his 

Bardolph. Nay, no singing, except any man know- 
eth a yirtuous psalm-tune. 

Nym. The fitting humour is — ^melancholy, and pass 
the ale. 

iSZy. Are we to be mute, then, in our drink, like 
fish? 

Bottom. Let us discourse, but no revelry. Let us 
suit our matter to the occasion, and enjoy the good 
liquor sadly. Yet, methinks, I could sing something 
to the purpose. 

—(Sings) Outflieth breathy 

In Cometh Death 

With his candle, beU, and book — a. 

With his prayer so loud 

And his wooUen shroud. 

And his cell in the churchyard-nooh 
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8fy. A less oomfortable song I ne'er listened ta 
I am of the party of silenoe rather than this. 

BoUonu I can be silent too^ an it oomes to ihat, as 
well as e'er a man of yon. 

Batdoiph, More ale, hostess. What, must I take 
to my old trade again, and tnm tapster? 

WarL Canst thou mind, Bngby, when the play 
was held in John-a-Combe's great bam at the end 
of Ghapel-Iane, many years agone ? 

Bugby. Ay. 

Wart There was somewhat played then, writ, 
'twas said, by Master Shakespeare, that wonld have 
served onr torn now; something of ghosts and a 
bnriaL 

Rugby. Was't not the play of King Hamlet f 

BoUanu Ay, that or else the goodly tragedy of 
Makebate, 

Bardolph. To see Master Shakespeare sitting there 
on the bench nighest Ihe stage, with his daughter, 
Mistress Qoiney that now is, beside him, and to think 
the play he looked-on at was writ by himself — by 
heaven 1 'twas as a man should say — wonderfuL 

WarL I ne'er saw Makebate^ but I saw another. 
I was lingering by the play-house door, with 
Margery my .wife one night, thinking to peep at 
the stage through a chink in the boards, when 
Master Shakespeare oomes me down the lane. 
"Art for the play. Wart?" quo' he. "Nay, sir," 
quo' I; "no pay no play, and my pockets are e'en 
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like Skinflint'e pot" "Never stey for that," quo' 
he ; " thou shalt pass, and Margerj too, as freely as 
coined silver — ^and I hope, Margeiy, thou'lt lay the 
play to heart, for they tell me thou lead'st Wart a 
terrible life of it" Now, the play, sirs, was of a 
masterfbl woman whose goodman got the better ot 
her. Marry, 'twas named — let me see — by the 
mass, *twas-^ — 

Rugby. Was't not named the Turning of the Screw, 
or some snoh? 

Several Ay, 'twas so indeed. 

Bottom. Nay, if yon are for remembering names, 
my masters, I am he that can serve yonr torn. 
Twas named the QueUing of the Scold — 'twas, as 
Wart truly said, the history of a crowing hen that 
had her comb cat, as all snoh shonld. 

%. When wilt cut Qoodwife Bottom's, Nidc? 
Folk say she playeth Chanticleer to thy Partlet 

Bottom. Folk say much, neighbour, that it be- 
seemeth not a man of sense to hearken to. But 
touching these plays — I am all for the love pas- 
sages ; it giveth one, as 'twere, a yearning ; it 
maketh one feel yonng again — the billing, now — 
and the sighing. I have played the lover, neigh- 
bours, both on the stage and off it, when my sweet- 
heart hath borne her most tenderly. 

Wart I also was loved in my youth. 

Sly. Thou loved ! was there ne'er a scarecrow in 
the parish, then, to set heart on ? 
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Hostess {entering with fresh dU). Nay, fub not the 
goodman so, Gbristopher — ^thou art ever girding. I 
warrant me, neighbour Wart hath had his cooings 
and his wooings like the rest, and could tickle a 
maiden's ear as well as another. What I have we 
not all been young I 

Nym. Well, for me, I care not for the loye-humours 
— ^there is a mawkishness and a qneasiness in over- 
much ogling and lipping. I am for your deadlier 
humours ; give me a murder, now,~or the witches. 

Wart, I love the witches, too. 

Bardolph, Since ye talk of witches, saw ye Goody 
Broom at the burial to-day, hanging on the skirts of 
the crowd, and lurking behind a gravestone, wiping, 
the while, her old red eyes with the comer of her 
ragged cloak? I am well persuaded that Master 
Shakespeare had no truer mourner than that same 
ancient leman of Lucifer. 

Hostess. And well she may, poor soul I Between 
water and fire there was like to have been soon an 
end of her, but for Master Shakespeare. 

WarL Well, I was one of those that ducked her 
i' the pond; and I ran a needle, too, into a mole 
she had, and she winced not — a sure sign of a 
witch; but when Master Shakespeare stept forth 
and bespoke us, I felt I know not how at his words, 
and made home an 'twere a dog that hath been 
caught in the larder. 

Snug. And when they haled her before the jus- 
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ticoB, Sir Thomas was for bnrmng her, had not 
Master Shakespeare o'erpersoaded him. 

Sfy. Well, he saved her then, bnt she may chanoe 
have her whiskers singed jet. I am not one that 
&voiurs witdies, any more than onr good King, and 
I shall keep eye on her. 

Hostess {eniering the Dolphin chamber). Sirs, here 
be Sir Thomas's men, and the horses, awaiting yoa 
in the yard. 

DraytofiL Thanks, hostess — onr score. Now, 
Walter, set on. 

Raleigh {passing hdo ike taproom). Goodfiiends— 

Bottom. Hear him I hear him ! 

Baleigh. Oood friends, all simple as ye sit here^ 
ye have this day done an office that the foremost 
nobles of England might envy yoa, and that might 
make their children's children prond to say — onr 
fore&ther was one of those who bore Shakespeare 
to the grave. 

BMom. Sir, we did it passing well, and becom- 
ingly, bnt we boast not of it. 

Bardolph. 'Sblood, sir, to be a bearer is no sach 
great matter — and for nobles, why, we have been 
paid with one each, and are content. 

Raleigh. Ay, ye have had greatness so near ye, 
that ye saw it not — ^ye are as daws that bnild in a 
cathedral and take it for an old walL Bnt I blame 
ye not — your betters have seen no clearer. And, 
now, to show my goodwill for ye, as those whom 
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Shakespeare hath sometime honoured with a word 
or look, I will entreat Master Drayton to lodge for 
me a sum with his friend Master Qnine j, which 
shall soflBce to let ye all meet and oaroose here 
once a-month| for a year to come — and eaoh year 
that I live^ will I do likewise — and ye shall oall it 
Shakespeare's Holiday. 

BardoHph. By heaven I a most noble gentleman, 
and ofa ohoioe oonoeption. 

NynL This hmnoor likes me passing wdL 

Slijf. I would there were more of your kidney in 
Stratfoid* 

BotUmu I will invent a new speech eveiy year in 
your lordship's honour, and every year it shall be 
more excellent than the last. My masters, let us, 
all that can stand, attend these gentles to the door. 

AJL Farewell, gallant sirs 

BaUigh and Dra^fUm. Good friends, fioewelL 

1 Attfaedoteof fliefcdlowingyMrliewaidaiii, airoidliiliaDd* 
nOmfly f WHttug Un^ Spsnitrdit otk tbo liinkf of tb0 (Maooob 



A NIGHT WITH THE VOLUNTEERS OP 

8TRATHEINAHAN. 

BT LIEUT..COL. LAUREKGS W. IL LOCKHABT. 



I HAVE the highest respect fiir the Volunteer 
movement^ and the highest admiration for 
Yolnnteers. I think the oonntty owes them an 
immense debt of gratitude. Perhaps a professional 
soldier can estimate better than a civilian what the 
magnitude of the debt really is. He knows how 
irksome a business it is to reduce one's self to the 
condition of an automaton, to abandon one's per- 
sonal identity, to become Number One, Two, or 
Three in a squad, and to concentrate for hours 
one's whole intellectual &culties upon the task of 
instantly adjusting the ang^shed finame to certain 
angles, in obedience to the unmelodious shriek of 
the drill-sergeant. 

I can recall no instances of nervous tension so 
protracted and intense as those under which I su£ 
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fered as a recniit officer of her Majesty's Line ; and 
remembering that ordeal of terror and suffering, I 
regard the volunteer — the self- immolator — with 
feelings of profound admiration, sympathy, and 
astonishment. I look upon his existence as a 
death-blow to the cynical idea that patriotism has 
ceased to be ; and if you tell me that the age of 
chivaliy is gone, I point triumphantly to the per- 
spiring legions who offer themselves as willing 
viotima in the dog-days-from mon. to noonday 
bright, from noon to dewy eve, dreeing their self- 
imposed weird in the grand field-days of Wimble- 
don Common or the Bi^ Down. The profes- 
sional soldier, of course, has tangible advantages to 
gain by submitting himself soul and body, to the 
thraldom of military discipline. But the Volun- 
teers ? for what purpose eat they thus the bread of 
toil? Cui bono this deliberate expense of tissue ? 

The only solution I can find is, that these men 
are patriots. 

Of course we are all accustomed to admit this in 
a general honorary sort of way — indeed it has be- 
come one of those standing, after-dinner axioms 
like the bravery of the army, or the merits of the 
Boyal Family, which no true Briton would dream of 
attempting to controvert. 

But I regard their patriotism as genuine and re- 
markable, and therefore worthy of something more 
than a mere assenting and commonplace admiration ; 
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and I record my own admiration here specially, and 
I make these few remarks on this ocoaaioni lest in 
the following pages I shonld be suspected of a wish 
to throw ridicule on an institution so honourable to 
its members, and so beneficial to the countiy, which 
is justly proud of it. It is not to be supposed that 
such an institution can flourish with equal vigour 
in every district where it has taken root; and as 
in certain localities the superior energy and intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants will be displayed in this, 
as in ever3rthing else which they take in hand to 
do, so in others where there is no energy and no in- 
telligence, the Volunteer movement will be stamped 
with the same backwardness and inefficiency which 
characterise all the other undertakings of the place. 

And if adistrict happens to be steeped in whisky, 
as Strathkinahan was (I say wa$j for let us hope 
the Btrath has long ago abjured the deleterious 
^creature"), why, naturally, its Volunteers, in the 
in&ncy of llie movement, would be apt to regard 
the movement as they regarded eveiything else — 
from a purely alcoholic point of view. 

So much by way of apology or disclaimer. And 
now to my stoiy. 

One autumn day, a good many years ago, I was 
taking mine ease in mine inn in Edinburgh, when 
it was announced to me that a visitor, by the name 
of Captain Gumming, was waiting below. I occu- 
pied the interval between the announcement and 
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hiB appearance in the room in mentallj calling the 
roll of mj acqnaintancee, bat I fiuled te discover 
any one answering to this description ; nor could I 
tax myself with knowing any member of the clan. 
From the Bed Comyn who was made "siccar" end 
of in the olden time, to the Black Gamming who 
threatens as with the immediate end of Time itself 
all the clan Gamming '' were to me like shadows.'^ 
The difficolty was (not immediately) solved by the 
entrance of Tom Finlayson, not a few years ago my 
fiiend and a ci-devant sabaltem in the — ^th Hassars. 

"Holloa, Peter I'' I exclaimed, osing his regi- 
mental misnomer — which, written in foil, was 
"Blae Peter** — "Fm delighted to see yoa; and 
how are yoa? and what are yoa? and where aro 
yoa? and what will yoa drink? Take a weed, and 
bring yoarself to an anchor ; and, by the qaality of 
mercy, let my hand alone, and spare at least my 
trigger finger ; " for Peter was strong in his friendly 
feelings, and expressed them strongly apon sach 
occasions by collecting one's fingers into a sort of 
fiMcine, and then sqaeezing them with the fall 
power of his vice-like grasp. ''But where is yoor 
firiend?" I went on. 

"What friend?" replied Peter. 

" Why, Captain Gamming, of coarse ; I sappose 
he came with yoa." 

"Gaptain Gaxmning!" said Peter; ''why, hang 
it I — Fm — ^yon don*t mean to say yoa don't — eh? " 
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Peter had never been a Inoid expositor of hit 
ideas, but there was a hasdnees about this whioh 
led mj gaze to his nose, the tints on which had 
given rise to his sobriquet, and had undoubtedly 
derived their own origin fix>m habits not unoour 
nected with a rather hurried dose of his military 
career. 

Peter, still sensitive about his tints, read my 
eye like a book, and laid his fingers nervously on 
the many-coloured feature. '' Hang it ! " he cried, 
'' don't stare so, and listen to the end of a fellow's 
sentence. I was going to say that you don't posi- 
tively assert that you don't know who Captain 
Gumming is?" 

^ Tes, I do assert that I know nothing about him." 

^ Well, he is in this room." 

"Oh I is he?" said I, banteringly, now con- 
vinced of Peter's melancholy state, but determined 
to humour him for the sake of the furniture. '' Of 
course — not so bad — ^ha ! ha I — ^pray introduce me." 

"Now then, look here," burst out Peteri '^Fm 
Captain Gumming!" 

"Oh I I understand now. All right, Peter; the 
rose by any other name, &a, and of course Fm 
safe; but you're not half disguised. Let me re- 
commend a beaid, a dark wig, and a lick of flesh- 
coloured paint on the — ^you know ; and what have 
you broken for? and where are you off to? in 
short, let me hear all about it;" and I drew two 
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to die fire, and prepared to receive in com- 
fort a recital of my friend's pecnniaiy embarrass- 
mentB| and his sdieme of flight from the Philistine. 

"Tut, tat! there's no deception, no mystery; 
can't you understand? I've changed my name 
for good and all — ^got a property by my wife, and 
taken her name." 

I congratulated him heartily on his good fortune, 
and added, '^I suppose the ^Captain' is a little 
honorary prefix of your own invention, built on the 
rains of that cometcy whic h " 

"No, it isn't" 

"What! did you acquire that by your wife too?** 

"No; 111 tell you« You see, though in right 
of my wife Fm a landed proprietor, the property in 
question does not yield a very large revenue, and, 
moreover, what there is of it is a good deal bur- 
dened ; and so when we went down to take up our 
abode there, we found it rather difficult to make the 
ends meet, and therefore, to supplement our income, 
and give me some occupation at the same time, I 
accepted the appointment of Adjutant of the 2d 
Administrative Battalion of Eeltshire Volunteers. 
My property lies in that county, so it suits very 
well; and that's how I stand before you, trans- 
formed from ex-Comet Tom Finlayson into Captain 
Cumming.'* 

" And how do you like the work?" I inquired. 

" Oh, veiy well ; the colonel does very little, so 
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I have ih^ corps pretty much in m j own hands, and 
can work out my own system." 

This was said with some dignity, and I had much 
difficulty in repressing a grim smile as I thought of 
Tom's military antecedents and the system likely to 
spring from them. 

''Nothing like system,*' he went on. ''I carry 
out old Chalk's — th Hussar system as much as 
possible. I hated Chalk and he hated me ; but I 
recognise his military talent, and I have made uso 
of him I can tell you ; and, though I say it that 
shouldn't, you'll find few corps that can walk round 
the 2d Ad. Batt of the Eeltshire Volunteers. I 
took 'em over, sir, like a lump of clay, and my 
what-d'ye-call-it hand has moulded them into a — 
a — ^moulded them, sir I The worst of the business 
is that the fellows won't stick to it. You drill them 
up to the highest pitch of perfection and then they 
leave you. You never saw such a fickle, captious set 
of devils as I have to deal with. They're always 
taking ofience — sometimes with their officers, some- 
times with me, and very often with my system — 
and then they resign ; so that though the corps is a 
crack corps, it is a very small one. Three companies 
have abready been broken up, and if another goes, 
the 2d Ad. Batt of the Eeltshire Volunteers will 
collapse — ^the adjutancy will collapse — and Captain 
dimming will also collapse financially. Now an- 
other company is in a very shaky state, which 
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makes me horribly anxioucr and xmeasy. It (the 
shaky company, the Strathkinahan company) has 
lately been transferred fix>m the Eippershire county 
corps to onis. Strathkinahan is in onr county, bat 
in a part of it which dovetails itself &r into Eipper- 
shire, so that the men are in feeling rather Eipper- 
shire than Eeltshire men, more especially that they 
are all on the property of Lord Worrycow, the great 
Strathkinahan proprietor. Well, these fellows don't 
like the transfer, and won't cooperate at alL They 
lost their captain some time before they joined ns, 
and being ordered to select his snccessor fiom our 
oonnly , they keep shillyHshallying and doing noth- 
ing, mnoh provoked thereto (I understand) by their 
lieutenant and ensign — the one a fellow who distils 
whisky on a large soale^ and the other a sheep fiur- 
mer who largely consumes it — ^both, I believe, so 
thoroughly inefiBcient^ that either the corps will not 
select them fixr promotion or they themselves de- 
cline to be promoted, ni be hanged if I know 
what they want ! but the result of it will certainly 
be, that if they don't get a good captain to keep 
them together they will &de away like the other 
three companies, and then good-bye to my appoint- 
ment. 

''Well, I've done what I could by writing threats 
and remonstrances — all to no purpose ; so now I am 
going down to l>eat up their quarters in person. I 
have a man in my eye who would make a first-rate 
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captain for them; and if I can only get them to 
elect him, the oompanj will be saved, and so will 
be my adjutancy; bo I am determined that they 
shall elect him, by fair means or fouL Gonldn^t 
you make a run down with me, and then come on 
for a few days to my place and try your hand at 
grouse-driving? It's a glorious district — splendid 
scenery, and all that — ^and Fm sure the natives will 
amuse you ; and then your diplomatic talents might 
be of immense assistance in helping an old friend 
out of a diflSoulty.'* 

I had some ten days at my disposal at the timCi 
BO I readily agreed to Tom's request, and the next 
day saw us en route for Strathkinahan. 

It will not do, for obvious reasons, to describe 
too accurately the geographical position of Strath- 
kinahan. Suffice it to say that it lies &r away out 
of the beaten tracks of men, and that he who would 
behold it must undergo a varied yet tedious jour- 
ney, with perils by land and perils by water, and 
the equally important Highland element of whisky. 
Our journey was performed by almost every pos- 
Bible form of oonveyanoe-nulway, Bteamboat, Btag^ 
coach, row-boat, dog-cart, and post-chalBe; we em- 
ployed them all, and I had thus an opportunity of 
studying, not without interest, the habits of the 
Celt in a state of locomotion, and of observing how, 
under his quaint handling, the most modem inven- 
tions put on an irresistible air of travesly. On a 
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Highland railway I saw a solution of the long-vexed 
question, ''How should the guard communicate 
with the engine-driver ? " It was very simple, and 
consisted in the former functionary pelting the latter 
with large stones until he was fortunate enough to 
hit him in some telling place, and work upon his 
mind through the sufferings of his body. I saw 
the deficienoies of pressure on the valves of a 
steamboat -engine supplied by the nether-men of 
the steerage passengers, who kindly volunteered 
to perform in turns this interesting duty. And it 
was not without a tremor that I observed our 
driver quietly take off his left boot and improvise 
therefrom a supplement to the drag by wedging 
it in between the wheel ^d the worn-out buffer, 
prior to plunging, at sixteen miles an hour, down 
a long and dreadfully steep mountain road into the 
darksome abysses of the " Devil's Olen." 

Everything, however — even a Highland journey 
— ^must have an end, and at last, amid pelting rain 
and howling wind, our jaded horses were pulled 
up in the dark opposite the " Bodaoh-beg Inn and 
Hotel" 

''Here we are,'' said Tom; "we are to sleep 
here, and have our meeting with the corps in the 
bam behind the house. I wonder if the officers 
have come ; I asked them to dine with us. How 
infernally dark and quiet it all is I Kick the door, 
driver, and rouse them up.** 
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A long onfllaught by tlie driyei^B hoob on the 
door produced no effect 

'' Break a window," shouted Tom ; and the driver, 
finiiing no other missile handy, again had reconrse 
to his left boot, which he hurled through a lower 
pane. This destruotiQn of property at once had 
the desired effect 

Lights shone in the windows, dogs barked, and 
at last the door was half opened and a head showed 
itself warily in the aperture. It was the head of 
an angry man, and from it proceeded winged words 
of wrath. 

''Gang on! gang on! this meenut; Tyq tell't 
ye a'ready there's nae mair whusky in the inns, 
and if there was, there's nane for a drucken aidd 
carle like you* A Collector! a bonny Collector! 
m collect ye ! and it'll be fewer and sazpence for 
the peen o' glass, and if you dinna pay it this mee- 
nut ye shall march hame on your hose, for deil a 
sicht o' yer damned auld brogue shall ye get this 
nicht without the siUer." 

''The man's a maniac," cried Tom, springing 
past me and pouncing on the orator like a tiger, 
whom throttling, he thrust back into the house. 
"What in the name of all the whiskies do you 
mean, you jabbering idiot? Whisky! I don't 
want any of the abomination. We want the dinner 
and the rooms and the beds we ordered. Don't 
you know me — Captam Cumming? I was here 
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fishing last sunmer ; and didn't yon get my lettery 
yoa nnmsknll?'' 

^Captain Onnuningl is it yon, sir? Wha wad 
liaTe expebkit yer honour at siooan a time o' year? 
I made sore it was the Collector; he's on the 
lamble this eight days past^ drinking three days 
liere till I pit him oot, and fire np i' the bothy, and 
noo he*s hnnting for drink heigh and laigh — ^ragin' 
like a bear ; for he woold toom the Sp^ in spate if 
it ran wi* Talnsker or Glenleeyat'* 

^Bnt my letter, man, my letter? Did yoa not 
get it?" 

^ I got nae letter, sir. Te see, the postman gaed 
aff a week sin' to see his freens up Appin way, and 
there's been nae ohanoe tae get a letter without 
sending anoe errand the fifteen mile. But oome in, 
gentlemen ; beds ye shall ha'e and rooms, but for 
the denner I dinna ken what to say ; but HI speak 
to the wife." With which he ushered us into a room, 
fireless and cold, yet etaffy withal, and pregnant 
with the odours of departed peat and whisky long 
agooonsumed. Leaving his candle, he retired hastily 
to oonsnlt the guidwife upon the serious crisis. 

^ Well, this is a nice state of things," said Tom ; 
^but I wrote to the Volunteers a fortnight ago, 
so ihey must have had time to get their warning 
before llie confounded postman went oft for his 
holiday — fonqy a single-handed postman daring 
to have a holiday I — so we're sure to have them 
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here ; and even if we have a bad dinner and tm« 
aired rooms, it's only for one night, for we'll get 
the business over this evening and be off home to- 
morrow morning.'' 

The landlord shortly after returned and told ns, 
with many apologies, that ham and eggs, a fowl, 
and perhaps "a bit braxj" would be our dinner, 
assuring us at the same time that his statement 
as to the whisky, outside, was only a humane 
fiction devised for the Collector's own good, and 
that there was an abundance of the best Olenlivat 
down below. He added ruefally that ''the bodach" 
(meaning the Collector) had been lurking about the 
premises, and had taken advantage of the tempor- 
ary confusion consequent on our arrival to effect 
a lodgment in the kitchen, where he was again 
''makin' himself most ootrageous,'* and resisting 
all attempts at eviction — ^physically with his fists, 
and morally with the argument that he was there 
on military duty. 

"Te see," explained the landlord, "he's in tfaae 
Strathkinahan Volunteers, and bein' ' on the beer,' as 
ye may say, he's gotten it into his head that he has 
a tryst here this nicht wi' his commandin' offisher 
— the Earl, Fm thinkin' — which shows that the 
Collector is far through; for when he's in his 
ordinary he cares for nane, and wad break tryst 
wi' the archangel Ghibbriel himsel' if he had the 
chance*" 
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A light seemed to break on Tom (who, hj the 
by, bad never visited the corps since its incorpora- 
tion with his battalion). " Who is this Collector?" 
he inquired. 

"Weel, sir, he's no exacklee a Collector himsel*, 
but he aye gets it as a kin' o' title ; his &yther aje 
got it, but Fm thinking it wad be his grandfftyther 
was the Collector." 

^' And what is his name ?** 

" ShooHter.'' 

"Shoeleather?" 

" Shooliter." 

" That's a queer name ; I never heard it before." 

''It's no exacklee his name jist, but a byname 
from the bit farm. 'Hamish Shooliter, the Col- 
lector/ that's him in full," said the landlord, as if 
summing up and closing the discussion. 

'' But he must have a name — ^a surname I mean," 
said Tom. 

'' Weel, I suppose he wull ; itll be CawmiU maist 
likely." 

Tom hurriedly consulted his note -book. "By 
Jove I just as I expected," he exclaimed; '"Ensign 
James Campbell, Shooliter Farm, Glencroaky ; ' 
why, this beastly Collector is the ensign, and his 
tiyst is to dine with us here to-night I " 

" Aweel," said the landlord, "nensign's the word; 
for he's been aye croonin' to himsel' as if he was 
discoorsin' with some ither body. He's been aye 
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sayin' in afieroe voioe, ^Nenaignl Nensign Hamiahl 
Nensign Shooliter, you're drunk, sir! You're not 
fit for t' nensign! Shoulder arms and &al oot^ 
Nensign Gawmil I ' and then he answers himsel' in 
a quate fleeching way, ' Jist anither glass o' toddy 
afore I fiJl, my lord; the toddy's goot; iVs easy 
to tak*. Tm a Collector and a nensign, and anither 
glass oan haizm naither the tane nor the tither.' 
And aye the fieroe voioe again, ^ShooUterl atten- 
tion I to the right half fiioe I to the devil with you, 
Shooliter I quick march 1' And syne he greets." 

Tom now shortly explained to the landlord the 
new position which he occupied to the Volunteers 
of Strathkinahan — ^told him of the meeting arranged 
for that evening, and that the oflficers were expected 
to join us at dinner. " The lieutenant," he con- 
tinued, '' is a Mr M'Tavish of Olensnork ; do you 
know him?" 

^ I ken him weel," replied the landlord ; '' he was 
here wi' Shooliter for his first three days, preparing, 
he aye said, for his ^ prospection ; ' but he wearied 
o' the Collector, and misca'd the whusky for having 
nae bite wi' it ; sae he gaed aff wi' the doctor to 
the new inns at Mairdroukit, for a chainge o' scene 
and speerits ; but hell be here, the oorby, when he 
smells drink finr naething," 

''And the doctor, he was invited too-^do you 
know anything of him?" 

"Fine that — a daoent nice man; he'll be wf 
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Olensnorrok, nae doot, and theyH be oomin* the- 
gither. If the doctor wbb to oome itil be a' rioht| 
for he'll baith oome himser and bring the tither.^ 

I was this day a travelled and a hnngiy man ; 
it was now past seven o'clooky and I by no means 
saw the advantage of hanging mj dinner-hour on 
snoh a vague oontingency as the arrival of these 
worthies, so with some decision I asked Tom, ''in 
how many minutes we should order dinner to be 
served?'' 

''WeO,** said Tom, '<I asked these fellows for 
seven o'clock sharp, but we must give them a little 
law. The roads are bad, and an engagement in 
Strathkinahan is different from an engagement in 
Belgravia; besides, the cooking will take time: 
well give them three-quarters of an hour and then 
sit down. Dinner at a quarter to eight, landlord 
— ^places for five ; you must have another fowl and 
more ham and eggs ; and look here, if your friend 
the Collector has not collected his senses by dinner- 
time, don't let him come up— d'ye hear?" 

'' m see to him, sir, nae fear ; and now HI show 
you your rooms, gentlemen." 

When I was finishing my toilette Tom appeared. 
His air was mysterious, and he shut the door care 
folly. 

'' Ton see," he said, '' what a queer lot of people 
I have got to do with here; the chances are we 
shall have no meeting at all, or if we do, that the 

8.8. — ^L u 
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meeting will be, like the ' United Brick Lane Tem- 
perance Association,* drunk ; but if they do oome, 
confound them I drunk or sober, I'll carry my point, 
and make them elect my man, Sir William M^ittie 
— I swear I wiU. I have had another talk with the 
landlord, and he now admits that he knows more of 
the politics of the matter than he pretended at first. 
They're all dead against the transfer — ^which, how- 
ever, is a fait accompli — and I suppose they have 
got it into their woolly brains, that by refusing to 
elect a Eeltshire man as captain, they will prevent 
the practical working out of the matter. The land- 
lord thiiiks they'll come, however, for the sake of 
the liquor — which it appears their late captain used 
to stand freely — but, being come, will give fair 
words, and try to evade any decisioiL But we'll 
take the fowler in his own* gin ; and Fve been 
thinking of a dodge, if you'll help me — will you ? " 

'' Of course I will," I replied ; " Fll assassinate 
the Collector, if necessary, or anytliing." 

"Well, then, I'll introduce you to the meeting 
as a tremendous swell of some sort — something 
between a Field - Marshal and a Prime Minister, 
but, above aU things, as a special friend and con- 
fidant of the Queen's — stay, why shouldn't you be 
the Inspector-Oeneral of the Volunteers ? The veiy 
thing ; so you shall be. When the right moment 
comes you'll address them ; and i^ with this hint, 
you don't carry my point for mOy all I can say isi 
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jonVe degenerated sinoe the old Newbridge days, 
when jou canvassed two Soman Catholic pcurishes 
snccessfblly in the Orange interest as The O'Glancy 
More. What did it then ? why, blarney and poteen* 
With the Irish Gelt these are specifics. Try his 
Caledonian brother with the same. Of course you'll 
feel your way and be cautions, and take your time 
from me. I'm a little nervous about the doctor; 
we must feel his pulse at dinner, and either make 
him a conspirator or not, according to his symptoms. 
Now, let us go down ; Tm as hungry as a hunter. 
Stay, we must christen you first — what are you to 
be? Not more than a general and a knight, I think, 
to begin with. We can easily promote you as pub- 
lio enthusiasm warms up. So come along, General 
Sir Hercules O'Halloran, KC.B. — that ought to 
fetch them. You're a trifle young for a colonel 
even, but you're big and burly, and the doctor's 
the only one who's the least likely to suspect, and 
I can tell him, if necessary, that the Queen insisted 
on your promotion for services at Court Come on." 
We had not been long in the sitting-room when 
a sound of approaching wheels was heard, and a 
confused murmur of many voices, and on looking 
out of the window, we beheld, by the dusky light of 
a torch, a gig which had drawn up at the door. It 
contained two human figures, and was surrounded 
by a crowd of indistinct forms, who had apparently 
arrived with it 
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'^ The doctor and the lientenanty of ooune,*' Mid 
Tom, '^ thank goodness; and these weird shapes 
most be the corps : well, thej shall have a captain 
to-night ; and now for dinner." He rsng the bell, 
which the landlord answered. ''Is that the lienten- 
ant who arrived jnst now?" inquired Tom. 

'' It*s Glensnorrak himsel', sir, and the doctor wi' 
him safe enough ; and there's a drove o* billies oome 
alang wi' them. Maist likely theyH ha'e been wait- 
in* up at the bothy till he cam* by ; between ooreers, 
Fm thinkin* there's mair gangs on at that bothy 
than the ganger kens o', but it's no for the like o' 
me " 

"Oh, hang the bothy I ask the lieutenant and 
the doctor to come up." 

In a few moments we heard a peculiar sound on 
the wooden stairs — a hurtling, griding, bumping 
sound — ^suggesting the idea that some heavy body 
was being propelled upwards by an agency not 
altogether successfdl in resisting the tendency of 
the said body to gravitate to die bottom of the 
stairs. Occasional crashes took place, when both 
appeared to be involved in a common down&lL 
These crashes were succeeded by guttural sounds 
of the human voice, which I conjectured to be pro> 
fime swearing in Ghielic. The ascent was, however, 
achieved, and there was a repetition of the sounds 
along the passage leading to our room, alternated 
with quick whispers of entreaty, e^>06tnlation, and 
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wiath. A heaTj bump against oar door announoed 
that the expedition, whateyer it miglit be^ had 
arrived. There was a panse. Tom and I looked 
at each other. 

"What the deaoe can it be?" he saicL 

" Somebody yeiy dnmk," I replied, '^ taking 
care of somebody rather worse ; the Collector, for 
choice.'' 

At this moment the door was slowly opened, and 
an ann, terminating in a very evil and daw-like 
hand, was extended into the room, and commenced 
a sawing yertioal action in the air, that might 
mean deprecation, bat was probably the result of 
heavy leverage going on at some other part of its 
proprietor's unseen body. 

''Gome in,'' cried Tom, ''come in;" bat the saw 
only worked more vigorously, and the fingers were 
dinched as if in intense moscolar exertion. 

" Stay oat, then," shouted Tom, in a rage, where- 
upon the saw worked for a few strokes with terrific 
vehemence, and a shoulder and eventually a head 
made their appearance. The head was a bald head, 
decorated on either side with a high and tapering 
horn of black hair; the iace was swarthy and 
dingy, pierced with a pair of Chinese-looking eyes, 
and corrugated with a wild assortment of smiles, 
or rather grins, which broke out independently all 
over the &ce, cancelling and neutralising the ex- 
pression of each other in a most puzzling manner. 
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The arm continned to saw, and the honied head 
was butted backwaids and forwaida as if in saluta- 
tion. 

" Mephistopheles I" I exclaimed, inYoluntarily* 

" Her name's M'Taveesh, sir — MTaveesh of Glen- 
schnorrok, sir ; Rifled Lifteenant, sir/' said the head. 

"Oh I Mr M'Tavish," said Tom, "how do you 
do? Fm glad to see you; won't you oome in, 
though?*' 

'^ How doo yew doo? and how are yew? and how 
doo yew doo ? " went the head, as if mechanically 
repeating some fonnula. 

" Very well, thanks ; but oome in," said Tom* 

" Can't," replied the head 

"What? "said Tom. 

" Not able," said the head. 

"Why not? "said Tom. 

The head tossed one of its horns back indioatively 
to the door and murmured, " The Collecthur." 

"Where?" cried Tom. 

" On her ither airm and leg," replied the head. 

" Why, damme I he's a regular old man of the 
sea, this infernal Collector I " shouted Tom. 

" Run him in, Mr MTavish, and let's see him ; 
give a tug ; pull away — all your strength — there I " 
and the head, followed by its body, shot oomet-like 
into the room and subsided on the floor, leaving 
behind it, inside the door, and on the perpendicular, 
an Apparition. 
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« The Collector I " said M'Tavish, picking himself 
up, and extending another claw, by way of intro- 
dnction, in the direction of the new arrivaL It 
was satisfiM^toiy to see this historical character at 
last 

He was a tallish elderly man, with a very red 
face, a fixed and flaming eye, and white hair, on 
the top of which was perched, somewhat defiantly, 
a round dram -shaped boy's cap with a tassel at 
the side — a head-dress evidently filched from the 
nursery below. 

He wore tartan trousers and a black dress-coat, 
with what are called " weepers " on the cufis. On 
the whole, his appearance was not disappointing. 
We tried to keep our gravity, and Tom to be 
courteous. 

" How do you do, Mr a — a — Collector ? " he said. 

The Collector spoke not a word, but elevated his 
ann with the gesture of a minister bespeaking at- 
tention for grace before meat, and remained in this 
attitude, like the lion rampant in the Scottish shield. 
I think he had some hazy notion of performing a 
military salute, but was deterred by considerations 
of equilibrium. 

" Won't you sit down ? " said Tom, trying to look 
as if the attitude of the lion rampant was perfectly 
normal and expected. There was no answer. The 
fixed eye had shifted its angle, and glued itself to 
a bottle of sherry which stood on the table ; and 
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the mind, gnoh as it was, that shone through that 
eye, was in that bottle and nowhere else. 

'' Hadn't he better sit down, Tom? " I interposed, 
treating the Golleotor as a laj figure. 

" Certainly," said Tonu 

''Well, then, here goes;** and I poured oat a 
glass of sheny, and advanced towards the Collector. 
'' Take a glass of sherry, ensign?" I said. He shot 
out the paw to its fall extent, and slid one foot for- 
ward in my direction. I took a step back, still 
holding oat the shining bait. Oat went the paw 
again, and another shaflSing pace was effected ; and 
so on and so on till we got opposite the sofi^ when 
I tamed apon him and decanted him into it, giving 
him the wine by way of reward. 

This he deyoared, and then letting the glass &11 
and break on the floor, again, as if nothing had 
happened, fiistened his baming orbs on the bottle. 
It was evidently fruitless to attempt any conversa- 
tion with the wretch, so we left him to his con- 
templation, and Tom turned his attention to Mr 
M'Tavish. 

This gentleman was, no donbt, aooording to the 
Strathkinahan standard, very sober. By compari- 
son he certainly was, but I am inclined to think he 
was indebted for this happy state of things less to 
personal abstinence Hum to the quelling influence 
of two sober Sassenachs, and a certain feeling of 
being on a superior moral elevation to the CoUectoc 
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He stood up with his thumbe stack into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, his head carried low, as if 
preparing to butt, and eyeiy partiotdar square inch 
of his visage working with a spasmodic action. 

His English was broken and ahnost unintelligible, 
and eveiy sentence was preceded, accompanied, and 
followed by a series of sputterings and hootings 
which, with the working of his fisM>e, I could refer 
to no mental emotion whatsoever. 

Mephistopheles, the Black Dwarf, the Gk>rilla, 
Waterton's Nondescript, the laughing hyena, the 
homed screech-owl, and the vampire, were a few 
of the ideas instantly suggested by the contempla- 
tion of this Highlandman. 

« Well, Mr M'Tavish," said Tom, " so you got 
my letter all right; I suppose you warned the 
corps, and I hope we shall have a good meeting, 
and get through our business?" 

'' Shess, captain — that's adjutant, shess, sir. 
Letter? shess. Corps come? shess. Business? 
tit, tit, tit 1 no business." Then after a pause, and 
with an insinuating assortment of puckers playing 
all over his &/oe, '' Bheil Gaelig a'gad?** 

"What? '•said Tom. 

"Spoke GaeHc? tit hish*** 

"No," said Tom. 

" No spokes ? ach tit I no spoke Gaelic?^ 

" But we have business, Mr MTavish, and very 
important business toa" 
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'^ Sheas, sir, shess, to be certainly, captain, major, 
adjutant, but no spokes? none? not a few?" 
" Devil a word," said Tom, testily. 
" To be surely, tevil a word, ach tit ! " 
" This is healthy," said Tom, forgetting his man- 
ners, and looking round at me with a shrug. The 
lieutenant also looked at me, and, catching his eye, 
I thought I read in it symptoms that he might 
speak better, and stick more to the point if he 
chose. The instant our eyes met he fired off his 
'' bheil Gaelig a'gad ? " at me. 

" No," said Tom ; *' this is a general, and a great 
fijend of the Queen's, and he couldn't think of speak- 
ing it" 

'^Achl she's a Queen's freend? and no spokes? 
Queen spoke a few ? " 

" Not a single one," said Tom ; "she'd be ashamed 
to do it" 

" Tit, tit, tit ! to be surely, Sassenach Queen — 
no spoke." 

"But about business, Mr MTavish " A 

diversion in his favour was, however, created by 
the entrance of the dinner, and a sudden movement 
on the part of the Collector. He had sat perfectly 
motionless, and staring at the bottle ; but his line 
of vision being intersected by the waiter, he uttered 
a low moan, rose from the so&, and, with a stride 
and a plunge, made for the door, and lurched out 
of the room. 
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In the depths of his dronken Celtic iimer-oon« 
Boiousness, the fellow was probably offended. 

^'Ensign Cawmil — ^jist a little peetj, she's no 
greatly hersel' the nicht,'' said the lieutenant. ''She's 
a pretty fellow, ferry pretty, a good ofi&sher, a good 
ensign — ^in Qaelio ; bnt the nicht she's no jist her- 
seF; no, sir, no jist herseF. But we'll no be angry 
or quarrel her, no, no ; tit, tit ! hish 1 " The last 
was semi-interrogatiye, semi-deprecatory. 

" Well," said Tom, " I can't say I think it credit- 
able. Being drunk and speechless may make a 
veiy excellent officer in Gaelic, but in any other 
lang^uage he would be considered a disg^race to his 
commission ; and when I was only to be here for 
one night, he might, I think, have contrived to be 
sober." 

''To be surely," replied the lieutenant; "and 
she'd be trying for four days to do it." 

"To do what?" 

" To lay the whisky, to be sure." 

" To lay it in, I suppose you mean — and he seems 
to have succeeded to a marveL" 

"Ach! no, tit, tit! to lay it, with bitters and 
tnoreJ* 

" WeU, hang me if I ever heard such a recipe I 
more whisky, do you mean?** 

" Most certaintlee, bitters and more," in the in- 
dignant tone of one who hears an infiJlible specific 
for the first time called in question. 
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The landlord here announced Br M'Einlaj, and 
a little, meek, elderly, and, apparently, somewhat 
sober, man walked into the room. 

"How do you do, doctor?" said Tom. "As I 
had invited the other officers to dine, I took the 
liberty of asking you to join us as the honorary 
assistant-surgeon, and I'm delighted to see you.*' 

"Much obliged, sir, and very proud I am to 
come; it's an honour, sir, to me to make your 
acquaintance,** 

"Let me present you," continued Tom, "to Sir 
Hercules O'Halloran, who has come down to have 
a look at the Scotch Volunteers." Then, in a 
whispered aside, " A veiy eminent man, particular 
Mend of the Queen*s ; might do you all a deal of 
service ; he reports everything, sir, everything — 
medical service and alL" 

" Qod bless me I " said the unsuspecting doctor ; 
" it's a great honour, Sir Hercules, to see you, and 
to dine with you makes me very proud indeed. I 
never expected such a distinction, Fm sure. May 
I make so bold, Sir Hercules, as to ask how you 
left her Majesty the Queen?" 

Trying to combine the air of camps and courts, 
I replied, with bland condescension, that my royal 
mistress was, at the date of my last telegram from 
Windsor that forenoon, in the enjoyment of excel- 
lent health and spirits ; had lunched in private ; 
was to drive to Eton College for inspecting pur- 
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po66B in the afternoon, '' and by this timey** looking 
at my watdi, '' is entertaining, with lier nsnal oon- 
descension, the Aiohbishop of Canterbury and the 
Pope's Legate at dinner.** 

"God bless mel'^ cried the doctor; ''this is 
wondeifbll And you heard all this to-day, Sir 
Hercules? here, &r away in the Highlands? Ex- 
cose the freedom, but there's something awful in 
meeting the like of you, Sir Hercules.** 

'' Oh I Fm a very hmnble person, doctor ; don't 
imagine" (with great hiunility) 'Tm anybody to 
be afraid o£ Her Majesty is good enough to keep 
me posted up in her moTcments. Three telegrams 
a^y, that's alL There's so much I have to be 
consulted about, you see; you understand me? 
eh?" 

''Unquestionably, Sir Hercules, of course. It 
must be a great comfort to her Majesty, although 
I say it to your &ce, sir, to have such a fine, affable, 
pleasant nobleman to consult with ; and shell miss 
yon much, no donbt." 

"Tut, tut, doctor, you flatter me, and make a 
great man of a mere nobody — a poor soldier, sir, 
nothing more, who is glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, doctor." 

I concluded with an access of condescension, ex- 
tending my hand, which the doctor took in a tumult 
of delight and awe. 

Tom warned me by a look not to go too far ; bnt 
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as he had given iqe my rSle^ I was detennined to 
play it for mjselfl Besides, indeed, the doctor was 
evidently prepared to swallow anything. 

''Now let ns sit down to dinner," said Tom. 
''Sir Hercules, will you kindly fiice me? Gentle- 
men, pray be seated. Fm afraid the dinner won*t 
be very choice.'' 

Nor, in truth, was il He who hath bent his 
hungry head over dinner in a Highland inn, even 
in the tourists' season, may remember how much 
that meal is indebted to the keen mountain air and 
the appetite with which it is approached ; and he 
may therefore form some idea of a similar banquet 
out of the season. Fowl there was, but such as 
reminded one of the feathered spectre which, on 
arriving at a d&k bungalow in India, the traveller 
inevitably sees led shrieking to the slaughter, to 
serve as the ptice de resistance fifteen minutes after. 
^Sg^ were there, but such as " Brother Sam " 
describes as having been "very nice little eggs 
six weeks ago ; " and as for the ham, it painfully 
BMggefstei the universal adaptability of the driver's 
boot 

Our guests, however, seemed to enjoy it thorough- 
ly. The doctor, though perched, timid and bird- 
like, on the edge of his chair, contrived to play an 
excellent knife and fork; and the lieutenant, his 
Iiead almost flush with the table, ate like a ghou], 
albeit sorely impeded therein by an attempt to 
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reooncile the nonnal position of his hands in tlf 9^ 
arm - holes of his waistcoat, with their duties ofl 
wielding knife, fork, and spoon. i 

I had taken a quiet opportnnily of hinting q{^ 
Tom m7 suspicion that the lieutenant was hidii^ 
liis light under a bushel, with a view to evading 
business ; and that if the conversation were to be 
kept off it for a time, the scoundrel would be fou^ 
comparativelj fluent, especiallj under the immediate 
influence of meat and drink. In pursuit of the^ 
tactics, therefore, we contrived to make the conveif 
sation (if such it could be called) generaL p^[ 

We drew Olensnork on the subject of his famvrr^ 
the merits of black-fitced and white-fcu^ed, wod^ 
heather, wintering, turnips, and other congeni^ 
topics. He became comparatively lucid, and bj^ 
degrees, as glass after glass of vitriolic sher^ 
duBcended, there was no lack of a certain fluencg|| 
His English was execrable, but he had plenty ^f 
iL The doctor, though penetrated with awe, an^ 
bitting, as it were, on die threshold of royalty, 
nevertheless contrived to chat away pretty fi^el^ 
and was of considerable service in acting as a soi^ 
of jackal to the lieutenant, laying him on to topicp 
on which he had some ideas, and eventually, whofi 
the creature passed into the narrative and facetious 
stage, drawing him out in what he evidently dOvv- 
sidered his brilliant things. In this way we wfto^ 
&voured with a little episode in his milittey' cArem 
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whidi was dearly held to reflect mudi credit on the 
lieatenant's conrage and wit 

'^ When the Qaeen had a reviews/' he said (his 
use of singolars and plurals was remarkably yagae 
and impartial) ^' in Edinborgh— Feny oertaint- 
lee yon wonld be there, general? " 

^' Oh yes !" I replied ; **and I thiok I remember 
yonr fiu)e there.** 

'' Host notorionslee yon wonld be seeing me there. 
Well, sir, when the Qneen had her reviews there, 
I went to it| with his lordship's regiment — eight 
hundred ferry beantifnl fine fellows — and when 
we were making the march into the Cannygate, a 
French Spies keepit walkin' beside ns, and lookin* 
pretty snrprised and firightened like. At last the 
Spies comes to me and says, 'Can these men fight?* 
says he. And I turned to him, mighty fierce, and 
says I to the Spies, 'Go away, you tamned ugly 
teef of a Spies I ' says I ; 'go and tell yonr King 
and your countree not to give them Ihe chance,' 
and she jist turned aboot and went away with a 
ferry white &ce. I put the fear of deeth on to that 
Spies." This gem he fevoured ns with three or 
four times, accompanying it with a great deal of 
weird laughter. 

The doctor then turned the conversation to 
salmon-fishing ; and on my asking how they were 
off for fish in the river there, he replied, that what 
with stake-nets at the mo\ifh| and ''burning the 
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water** up above, there was bat poor eport to be 
LacL 

"BnrDing the water I" I said; ^' I thought that 
had been illegal for long.** 

'' So it haa. Sir Hercnles ; bat it's done a good 
deal for alL Aak Glensnoi^ Sir Herooles/' said 
tiie doctor, with a twinkle in hia eye. 

'' Deed, doctor, and it's a pretty small qoantitee 
Olensnorrak kena aboot the wather; he never 
touches it;'* a statement which in many sensea 
was no donbt incontrovertible. 

'' Ah I bat yonr shepherds, your shepherds ? Fn 
afraid they're pretty gailty." 

'^ Hoosh, doctor ! not kilty at all ; the shepherds 
be on the hills with the sheeps, and not able to be 
kilty with the fishes and sawmonts in the wather.** 

''Well, Olensnorrak, there was Fraser you 
know " 

''Ach! to be certaintlee, Lauchy Fraser. Bat 
who made her kilty? Me, sair — Glensnorrak 
hersel'-Hspoke to the Shiixa's man and made her 
knty." 

''Ah I how was that?" said the doctor. 

"Well, Laachy be always makin' his tamned 
agly traffics into my hoase, and always coortin' 
and coortin* my servant lass for drams and brose, 
and kissin* and trash. I be findin* him pretty 
seldom oot o' the hoase, and qoarrelled him. 
'Mister Laachy,* says I, 'be greatlee kind, and 

9A — U X 
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get trams and faroBe and servant lasses fixr joatee\\ 
and don*t be faringing youiself into my kitchings 
twice again, yon nasty tiooper!' says I, 'or maybe 
tiberell be a little more said' Feny well, two days 
merhin, I be going into my own kitohings to crack 
wi' Shennet, my own servant lass — shess, sir, my own 
servant Shennei — and there is my i»«tty shentle- 
]^ Lanchy again, wi' a dram in his mooth and 
i)^,J>ig fishes beside him, coortin' and qnairellin' at 
Shennet to kettle the fishes for him. 'Yon plaok- 
sard I' says I, 'you vagabonesi you are into here 
again t ' ' Plackgard your nanesell, Glensohnomik,' 
t^H he, giving me his peastly tongue. 'Where 
^,ve yon been, yon shigkiearV says L 'To the 
hills and to the sheepe,' says he. ' Did yon find 
^t big sawmonts on to the hills among the 
sheeps?' says L 'I met her there,' says he. 
'^chl yon tamned breugadairf* says I; 'I will 
t^ach yon to come coortin' at Shennet, yon teef ! 
jfi^u poacher I and to set fire to the wather against 
the law. Come to Donald, come to the Shim's 
man, and get your fishes kettled.' So I handed 
}^p and his fishes to the look-np, and kettled him ; 
wjid it was 'Oood-bye, Mr Lanchy; ye've saved 
Gdenschnormk six months' wage,' which he was 
ivyyed." 

i'/' And where is he now ? " I inquired. 

p^ '' The tevil may ask the questions — ^in the chaal% 
to be sure." 
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''And you never paid him?" 

" Not a hapnee, the teef 1 he would have paid the 
Shina for the poaohin', and been oot o' the ohaik 
ooortin' again." 

Glensnork was, of oonraey so muoh delighted with 
this splendid illustration of crime, law, and justioe^ 
that he repeated it frequently ; and the apprecia- 
tion displayed by his audience bringing him into 
high good-humour, Tom seized the opportunity of 
turning the conversation into a business channeL 

"Well, M'Tavish," he said, dinner being now 
some time over, '' Fm very glad to have made your 
acquaintance in this pleasant sort of way. Here's 
to your very good health ; and now I think it's time 
to discuss the real business of the evening." 

'' Goot life, captain I business already ? You 
must be ferry heavy on the speerits, if you would 
be for beginning already," said the lieutenant. 
'' No, surr ; my thanks to you, but not a drop of 
tuddy till the wine settled hersel£ It was a 
mighty fine surprise for Mr Lauchy when she ob- 
sairved herself in the lock-up. 'It will be your 
fun, Olenschnorruk,' says she, ' that ** 

"I beg your pardon," interrupted Tom; "you 
misunderstood my meaning ; what I wished to ex- 
press was, that we should lose no time in looking 
at the concern which has brought us here to- 
night" 

^Hoosh| captain I you would not be thinkin* of 
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that If the poBt-boy cannot look at his own horaea 
and his own concern, he must be a feiiy poor crator 
inteed, and the doctor's pownej GaUnm, she looks 
at herseUl ' It will be your fan, Glensohnormk,' 
says Mr Laubhy, 'that jou are patting on to my 
head.' * My teer goot friend,' says I ^ 

''Ton misonderstand me again, Mr M'Tayish," 
said Tonii firmly. "Ton most be aware that it 
is now six months since yon lost yoor captain, 
and "" 

** Six months, oaptain? will it be six months sin' 
the crator died?" 

'^ Six months," said Tom* 

" Well, maybe, maybe ; oioh ! oich I six months. 
Well, well, she was a nice bit cratoiy. 'Tes, Mr 
Laochy,' says I, 'yoa are ferry right, and you will 
have '" 

'' The devil seize Mr Lauchy I " thundered Tom, 
in a fury. ^ FU tell you what it is, Mr MTavish, 
I have come here to discuss business, and not to 
waste time, and if you had the proper spirit " 

''Well, well, captain," said the irrepressible, in 
the tone of one yielding to excessive importunity, 
" if you must set to the speerits, goot life I let us 
yoke to them, but be ferry strict with Mr Stew-€urt 
to give them out of his own brown pig.^ As the 
meenister says, ' Stew-art's pig is like the cask o' 

1 An ear&enware yesad called a ^'gray-beaid'* in tha Lowlaod 
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the weedj wummin, with a last drop always into it* 
Yon will ken the meenister, captain ?** 

Tom's wrath melted away at the peal of laughter 
with which I greeted the lientenant's last flank 
movement; he joined in it, bnt denied all know- 
ledge of the divinCi and oatmanoBuvred M'Tavish 
by plunging m medias rea. 

" Now, Mr MTavish," he said, " have the good- 
ness to listen without interrupting me. I have 
come here to-night to see that the corps does elect 
a captain, and I mean to see that it does, and I 
wish to know if you will support Sir William 
IfVittie. The Lord lieutenant is anxious that 
he should be nominated, and, what is more, so is 
the Queen. You must elect a Keltshire man ; he 
is a Keltshire man, and the best, and indeed the 
only, man you can get in the district. Now I have 
said my say ; let me hear yours, but let it be to 
the point. We have had quite enough of Mr 
Lauchy and his salmon, and I won't listen to 
another word except on business.** 

" Feny well, surr, ferry well ; but you will likely 
be ringin' for Stew-art's pig first ? " 

"Certainly," said Tom, ringing the bell; "and 
now go on." 

"Ferry well, I was just saying to me own- 
self and to the Collecthur lately, that it would 
be incaatious to be in a tremendous hurry aboot 
the business. ' GoUecthur/ says I, 'we cannot 
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ohump over orayt big hetohes and titohee withoot a 
look into themu' 'What 70a saj is a trae case/ 
says the Collectfanr. ' Ton are a cliyer man, Olen- 
fichnorrak,' says he; 'and we mnst not dbnmp 
oyer a captain feny hastilee.'" 

''Well," said Tom, ''that's all yeiy true; but 
ni be hanged if six months isn't long enongh to 
look at the biggest hedge or ditbh that was ever 
jumped over, and in fiust there w to be no more 
delay in the matter. I tell yon I won't stand this 
hnmbng any longer, and yon mistake yonr man if 
you think yon can play the fool with me. Will yon 
support Sir William or will yon not? and if not, 
will you propose some one else, in opposition to 
the Queen's wishes, and the Lord-Iaeutenant's and 
mine?" Tom added, demurely. 

" I am sure," said the doctor, on whom the fiery 
sherry was working its effect perceptibly — "I am 
sure such a statement would be sufficient for the 
corps ; the Queen's wish and the Lord-lieutenant's 
and yours, captain, and I may add yours, Sir 
Hercules (for of course your feeling will be her 
Majesty's), would weigh with them against any 
other suggestion ; and I will say this, that if Glen* 
snork were to set himself up in an opposition to 
these wishes of yours, he would pan himself pan 
himself. Sir Hercules, I do assure you." 

"I don't doubt it," I said, assuming that the 
process of " panning " was equivalent to ostracism 
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in Strsthkmahan ; ^'and Berve him right too/' I 
added, lather fieioelj. 

''Bat he may be sure of this," continned the 
doctor, ''that Strathkmahan will refose to be 
pamied with him." 

"Hoosh, doctor P said the lieutenant, whose 
nonnal attitade towards the doctor was that of 
an honoured patron evidently; "yon are a ferry 
diver man, but yon are incaatious to speak when 
you are not asked to spoke. Ailsie M'Leod is in 
crayt trouble with her tooth-gums ; you had petter" 
(with a dignified wave) "go and make them heal 
—tit, tit I" 

" The opinion of a sober professional man,** cried 
the doctor, in high wrath, " is at least as valuable 
as that of a being who foigets himself daily with 
the bottle." 

"Deed, doctor, hell be a ferry smart man that 
forgets the pottle when you are into the room. 
Go away — ^go and sing a song to Ailsie's tooth- 
gums.** 

"Come, come, gentlemen,** cried Tom, as the 
doctor was bursting out in huge wrath at this iu 
quoque^ " we are forgetting ourselves ; to business, 
business, business. What do you say, Mr M'Tavish 
—will you support Sir William ? " 

" Well, well. Sir William is a fine man, a feny 
fine nice nobleman; but, for Ood's sake, captaii^ 
is Stew-art niver bringing his pig?" 
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''Oh yesi ihiB wiU bring him" (ringing lihe 
bell); "and now go on, finr heayen^B aakel" 

A divenion irasi howeveri again created in the 
lientenant^B fiiTonr by the entianoe of the landlord, 
who infimned ns that Ihe ooipe had been finr a 
oonaideiable time awaiting na in the bam, and 
were beginning to get a '' little troaUesome ; ** and 
as it appeared to Tom and myself that peifaapa 
more might be done by a direct appeal to the 
whole body than by fencing with their impractit- 
oaUe oflBoeTi we decided to descend at once. 

A strange scene presented itself to onr eyes as 

we entered the bam. It was dimly lighted by a 

few tallow candles stack into bottles, and by a 

stable-lantern suspended fiom a crossbeam in the 

centre. A heavy cloud of tobacco-smoke brooded 

over all, tbrtragh which were harily rerealed the 

fignres of the Yolnnteers. We had a dim panorama 

of shaggy crests of hair, of red fiuses, of tobacco- 

pipeS| and of all manner of improvised drinking- 

vessels ; while the ham of many voices, the poffing 

of many pipes, and the glogging of lips that drank 

greedily, were the soands that met oar ears. When 

oar entrance was observed, suddenly uprose from 

the mist the form of a tall man with an outstretched 

am, and from his lips proceeded a sound much 

resembling an ill-executed sneeze — '' Att-itshun 1 " 

The form and the voice were those of the Collector, 

who seemed to have partially succeeded in '' laying 
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the spirit^" and who now, in the ezeroise of his mili- 
taiy fanotion, was calling the room to '' attention." 

The men all rose, looking like the peaka of hills 
appearing abore the morning mist. 

'^ Saloot t "" cried the Collector, stOl fistvonring the 
attitade of the lion rampant ; wherenpon the corps 
all b^gan to make what looked like mesmeric passes 
with their right arms in the air. '^ DooUe saloot I " 
shouted the Collector again; and then each man 
employed his left ann also, which gave the pleasing 
general effect of about fifty men swimming for their 
lives in an ocean of tobacco-smoke. This movement 
had for me such a delightful novelty that I could 
not help remarking on it to the lieutenant, who 
explained with great pride that it was an invention 
of his own devised to meet a difficulty he had felt 
in receiving merely the same salute as the Collector. 
^^80 I doobled it for my naneser; and if the 
craturs had more airms, they would use plenty 
more of them for the captain and yourser.** 

Tom now told the lieutenant that he would like 
to see the company iallen in in their ranks for a 
minute or two, just to get an idea of the general 
appearance of the men. 

" Would you put the craturs into rangks withoot 
their sojer's clothes on, captain? and without their 
guns? Tit, tit! begging your grace, that would 
be a ferry fulish-like trick, to be sure." 

^I don't want to see their clothing or their rifles} 
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I want to see the men themselyeB. Have the good- 
noBB to fiiU them in,** said Tom, finnlji '^ and get 
them into single lank.** 

^ Ferry goot, feny weU," eaid the lieatenant, 
with a ahmg. "Shooliter, be ciaytlj kind and 
pnt the cratoiB into a single rank.** The Collector 
had| however, apparently succumbed to his old 
enemy again, for he only waved his arm feebly, 
and muttered, with a sort of imbecile snigger, 
''She kens naething aboot it" 

''Very weU," said Tom, 'Til do it myself; give 
me a sergeant** 

" Is there a seigeant among ye? ** cried M'Tavish. 

"No," shouted the collective voice of Strathkiii- 
ahan firom the mist 

"Very well, a corporal will do," said Tom. 

"Is Corporal H'lldhu thereaboots?" inquired 
MTavish, peering into the base. 

" He's at the bothy," shouted a score of voices. 

" Why did he not take heed to come doon?" said 
the lieutenant 

" He had words wi' the Collector," explained the 
chorus again. 

" WeU, well, that's a peety — a sore peety— and 
the captain here and alL" 

I understood the chorus to admit, by a sort of 
rumbling growl, that it wot a pity. 

"Well, never mind," said Tom; "give me a 
'coverer* of some sort, and we'll get on." 
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''Deed, and it's a thing the oorpB never had, 
oaptain. There was a taak of sairyin' them cot at 
our own costs ; and they would be ferry goot in the 
wat nichts if they were happenin' to be M'Intosh's 
dothes, and oheap." 

"Isn't this nice?" said Tom, grimly, looking 
ronnd at me. ''Give me your right-hand man, 
then; I suppose the company has a right and a 
Idl?" 

'' Shess, sir I most notoriouslee, most oertaintlee. 
Hand me oot the richt-hand man,'' he cried into the 
mist. 

'' She is not into here," replied the chorus. 

^ Who is she then, at all ? " cried the lieutenant. 

''Lauchy Fraser," shouted the chorus, with a 
roar of laughter. 

'' Ach ! deed, and it is trooth," cried the lieuten- 
ant, heartily joining in the mirth ; '' she is on a 
veesit to the shirra ; " whereupon there was another 
roar, which put Tom quite out of temper, and he 
pounced personally into the mist, and seizing the 
first man he foimd there, stood him up against the 
wall. 

'' This is the right-hand man," he said ; " and now 
come on, all the rest of you, and &11 in." And what 
with the doctor's assistance and mine, he at length 
contrived to get them into a row against the w9S\j 
all continuing to smoke their pipes and to retain 
their drinldm^yessels in their hands. Tom winked 
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at theee delmqnenoieB, however, finr the poipoeei as 
he explained to me after, of keeping them in good- 
hmnoor and oanying his point. '^ Now, Hr HTay- 
ish, take oommand of them ; and if jour ensign can 
stand, which seems donbtfbl, he may as well take 
his place — ^it may keep him oat of mischief at least'* 

'^I am to command them, captain?" 

**1£jm please, Mr M'Tavish.*' 

The lieutenant waddled ont in front of the line, 
his hands in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, his bead 
low, and shooting backwards and forwards, like a 
large gander waddling heavily to a pond, while 
from his lips came a sort of preUminaiy hissing, 
also suggestive of that bird. The hissing gradnally 
''boiled np," so to speak, till it babbled into a cry 
of "Oarter azramsl" whereupon the men gave an 
apologetic plunge in their ranks, apparently to im- 
ply that if they had the means, the lieutenant's 
wish would be dieerfully complied with. 

'' Tut, tut ! Mr M'Tavish," said Tom, struggling 
between laughter and indignation, ''I don't mean 
that ; take command in the regular way." 

'' Shoolter arrums ! " shouted the bewildered lieu- 
tenant, and again the corps executed a sort of jmu 
cPexUue* 

^* FaU in on the right, Mr H'Tavish," said Tom, 
with a desperate effort to keep his countenance; 
'' and, for the love of heaven, take your hands out 
of your waistcoat, and hold up your head, and tiy 
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to look like a reasonable being for three minutes I ^ 
lie added, as the lieutenant moved sulkilj to his 
position. 

The airangements being at last completed, in- 
cluding the position of the Collector, who, by way 
of compromise, was accommodated with a stool on 
the left flank, Tom and I walked slowly down the 
rank and inspected the men. They were a fine set 
of fellows, certainly — ^tall, sinewy, broad-shouldered, 
and athletio-looking. Many, indeed, bore veiy un- 
equivocal traces of the manner in which they had 
occupied their time at "the bothy ;" but there was 
no disgraceful case Hke that of the Collector, the 
intermittent nature of whose inebriety made it diffi- 
cult to deal with on any uniform system. The men, 
as a rale, stood steadily enough in the ranks, 
though in one or two exceptional cases an attempt 
was made to shake hands with the inspecting officer 
as he passed. 

" Gentlemen," said Tom, when the inspection was 
completed, '' I have to congratulate you on your fine, 
I may say your soldier-like, appearance. I have 
often heard of the fine physique you have in this 

district ^ (" It could not have been the feesick 

of Dr M'Einlay,'* interpolated M^Tavish, still rank- 
ling at his medical friend), ''and I am not disap- 
pointed. A fine physique^ and the mental intelli- 
gence which you evidently possess, are immense 
advantages; but they must be properly applied, 
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and there are two things that can alone oompass 
this end—- drill and discipline. As it is with the 
regular, so it is with the yolnnteer soldier. I am 
sorry to find, with regard to the first, that yon have 
been unfortunate in losing your drill-sergeant ; but 
I am now making arrangements to supply his phoe. 
With regard to the second, the grand essential 
is, that the corps should be fully and efficiently 
officered ; aboye all things, that there should be at 
its head a competent captain — a man of intelligence, 
energy, and, I may add, social positicm. A long 
period has elapsed since the death of your late 
captain, and no step has been taken to elect and 
nominate his successor to the Lord-Lieutenant. I 
have made frequent representations to your officers 
on this score, but without any result I have there- 
fore personally visited you for the double purpose 
of inspecting the corps, and of impressing upon yoa 
all the necessity of at once proceeding to elect a 
captain. When I say that / am inspecting the 
corps, I do not speak correctly, for I am in reality 
on this occasion only the attendant of the distin- 
guished (General Sir Hercules O'Halloran, who, in 
his capacity of Inspector-General of Reserves, does 
you the honour of being present here to-night, and 
may not improbably feel himself called upon to ad- 
dress a few words of advice to you on the subject I 
have been insisting upon. When I mention that Sir 
Hercules, in addition to his great military distino- 
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tion, is 80 highly honoured as to be the confidential 
adviser of our beloved Sovereigni you will, I am 
sure, concur with me in the propriety of at once 
giving three cheers for that eminent officer. Hip ! 
hip! hip I hurrah l** The cheers were given with 
right goodwill, till roof and rafters rang ; and then 
Tom gravely continued his oration: ''The Lord- 
Lieutenant will not appoint a gentleman to that 
position without your nomination, and I must tell 
you that he is not a little surprised and disappoint- 
ed at the delay which has taken place. It would 
not be light for me to conceal from you, and I have 
Sir Heroules's sanction to mention, that pain and 
surprise have also been excited in &r more august 
quarters, by what he has felt himself compelled 
to stigmatise as ' this unseemly tardiness ; ' but to- 
night I am confident this stigma will be removed, 
and I now propose that we proceed at once to elect 
a gentleman to the vacant position. I will not 
trouble you to stand in the ranks while this goes 
on ; but I earnestly request you to sit down in an 
orderly manner, and discuss the matter in a busi- 
ness-like way. To the right &Lcel Break off!'' 
The men tumbled out of their ranks, and reseated 
themselves on the benches; the Collector obeyed 
the order by turning a back somersault ofi* his stool ; 
and the lieutenant waddled back into civil life much 
relieved, to lay aside the crown of office. " Now," 
said Tom, ''let us discuss the matter quietly. I 
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Baj Sir William HTittie is onr best man, and that 
we ought to elect him at once. light joor pipe, 
H'Tavish, and give ns your opinion.^ 

^' Sir William is no doot a feny fine, nice, partee- 
colar, pretty fellow, captain," said the lieutenant, 
emphasising each epithet with a draw at his pipe, 
in which an inordinate amonnt of snctional power 
was employed ; " but if a captain is to be aal the 
goot things that you have spoke into your bit 
speech. Sir William will not be onr man." 

" How d*ye mean ? " inquired Tom. 

'' Angos M'Bioch, will you be ciaytly kind, and 
tell the captain whether Sir William is for the dip- 
ping or for the smearing of the sheeps?" said the 
lieutenant, in a Yoice of the deepest solemnity. 

"Dipping!" bellowed the whole room as one 

"Ferry well, captain, yon will not, after that, 
again be speaking for Sir William," said M'Tavish, 
with the air of one who has got rid of the first of a 
series of difficulties, and proceeds to handle the next, 
confident of success. 

" But I don't see what that has got to do with 
the question," urged Tom. " As he has neither got 
to dip nor smear the Volunteers, I don't think it 
matters what he does with his sheep." 

" There niver was a yowe, there niver was a tupp, 
there niver was a wedder dipped yet at aal on to the 
holdings of mj bther's son ; there niver will be a 
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yowe, there niver will be a tnpp, there niyer will be 
a wedder dipped on to hia holdingB,** aaid a lantern- 
jawed old fellow in a sort of ohant ; and the some* 
what irrelevant statement was receiyed with much 
applanse, and evidently held to strengthen the case 
against Sir William. 

''What wonld the old red man, Colin- with-the- 
crooked-nose, have said to all the dippings and the 
trash, Angus?" inquired another anti-Sir William- 
He; but the Nestor only smoked with ineffable 
grimness. He had uttered, aud that, he evidently 
thought, should settle the matter without further 
parley. 

'' There was onoe a pollis-offisher, by the name of 
H'Ardle, in the Strath," suggested another of the 
party, " but he is not into it now. Will somebody 
be ferry kind, and say who pit him oot?" 

'' Sir William i " oried a dozen voices. 

''I suppose a pollis-offisher is to have no mouth 
into this Strath," observed a gentleman largely 
provided in respect of that feature, and with com- 
plexional indications that neither in eating nor in 
speaking was it principally employed. 

''H'Ardle was not a druoken man," hiccoughed 
the Collector. ''He tasted — at a time — like me; 
it was his dewty — Sir William pit him oot for — for 
his dewty. His name was Peter." And much 
honour was done to these decidedly hazy proposi- 
tions. 

8.8.— t T 
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^'If Sir William is to be oaptaixi in the Strath, the 
Yolunteen may feny quickly pnt their monthB into 
the stGre wi' the gnne, and not bring them oot 
again," suggested another satirist. 

''After the shearin', when the ball was in the 
bam at Craig- Vittie, there was plenty of tea, but I 
did not obsairve anything for a man-body to drink," 
said another. 

''If Sir William is to be captain, he will have 
to list the anld wives into the company. Betty 
M'Oandlish will make a ferry parteeonlar fine li£> 
tenant to him, and Ailsie M'Leod will be ensign 
instead of the Collector." 

" Sir William is a temperanst man at his heart" 

" And a temperanst man is a teirant." 

"And we will have no teirants and no teiranny 
here." 

Load applause followed these heroic sentiments, 
and the lieutenant, tnming to Tom, obseired, " Ton 
see, captain, Sir William is a parteecnlar nice goot 
nobleman, bnt the Yolmiteers will not be fiv having 
a teirant for their captain." 

" Bat there is no one else in the district yon can 
elect, and as yon must elect some one, why, yon 
mnst elect Sir William. It's all nonsense abont 
tyranny. Sir William is an excellent man, and no 
more a teetotaller than I am, thongh, of coorse, he 
doesn't think that every parade is to be tmned into 
a drinking bout. When yon know him better, when 
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he b mixed tip with yon as your captaixii yon will 
find all these things you've been hearing about him 
are nonsense, and I hear he is going to reside regu« 
larly at Cndg-Vittie." 

''If I might make bold to say a word,** said a 
diplomatist, whose opmion was evidently held in 
high esteem, " I would say this, that if we must 
elect a captain, we must elect him ; but if there is 
no one into the Strath who is shootable for the 
poseetion, then, for Got's sake, let us not at aal 
forget that there is other places with shootable 
people into them. We will elect some feiry crayt 
man ; we will elect the Prince of Whales. He will 
be captain to the company; but we will not be 
troubling him, and he will not be troubling himself 
to come down to the Strath for the dreels ; and so 
we will have a captain and no teiranny." 

This novel method of solving the difficulty found 
universal &vour ; and M'Tavish at once abandoned 
his Fabian policy, and became clamorous for instant 
action as to the Prince's election. 

Tom took me out of the room for consultation. 
''Did you ever see such an impracticable set of 
devils?" he said. "What's to be done?" 

"Arguing won't mend matters, that's clear," I 
replied. " Give me some particulars about this Sir 
William, and HI see what I can do." Tom did so, 
and I learned that Sir William had quite recently 
succeeded to the property ; that he had lived prii^ 
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oipall J afaroad in the diplomatio service, and was as 
yet almost unknown in the Strath ; but that he was 
about to settle on his acres, and that his co-opera- 
tion and assistance would be of the greatest im- 
portance in saving the Volunteer movement in the 
locality from death by alcoholic drowning. He 
was reported to be a very sensible man ; and though 
neither the tyrant nor the ascetic he was alleged to 
be by the coips, he had, on a recent short visit to 
the Strath, been not a little startled and scandalised 
at the extraordinary chronic state of foddlement in 
which its inhabitants lived, and had expressed him- 
self pretty broadly on the subject, and, in one or 
two instances, made a clearance of the most inveter- 
ate offenders. Hine iUa laerymm. " In fikct," Tom 
concluded, '^ he is just the man to keep these dipso- 
maniacs in order; and I know he will accept, if he 
is elected." 

"Very well,** said I, "you had better let me 
speak to them. Just say that 'the General' will 
address a few observations to the corps." 

When we returned to the meeting we found that 
they had just elected the Prince of Wales nenu eon., 
and were expecting with flaming eyes the arrival of 
the " glasses round " with which the lieutenant had 
suggested Ihey should celebrate the event " at their 
own costs.** 

Three cheers for "our captain, the Prince,** were 
given somewhat defiantly on our entrance ; and, on 
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the whole, matters bore a decidedly unsatisfactory 
aspect 

'' QentlemeDy" cried Tom, '' Lieutenant - General 
Sir Hercules O'Halloran, E.C.B., Inspector of the 
Beserve Forces, will address you;** and I stepped 
forward, desperately determined that if nnscmpu- 
Ions impudence could avert the collapse of the Eelt- 
shire '' Ad. Batf and the loss of my friend Tom's 
appointment, it should not be wanting to me on 
this occasion. 

*^ Gentlemen,'* I said, '' first of all I must express 
to you, as representing the Boyal Family, my veiy 
sincere thanks for the honour which you have so 
loyally and so very properly bestowed upon us — 
I mean, upon the Prince of Wales. Gentlemen, you 
have done honour to yourselves in honouring him — 
(cheers) — and before I go further I beg that you 
^rill allow me, on behalf of the Queen, to defray the 
expense of the &rther honour which you propose 
to offer him in drinking his healtL" (Loud and 
protracted cheering, during which I tried to look as 
if the Privy purse was at that moment in my port- 
manteau up-stairs.) " But having said thus much, 
it deeply grieves me to add that duty and my in- 
structions compel me to decline,^ with every ex- 
pression of gratitude, the honour which you have 
done to his Boyal Highness." (Murmurs, soothed 
by the arrival of the liquor, during which I paused 
for a second or two.) '^ Yes, gentlemen," I resumed. 
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''it i8 mj painfal duly to be obliged to deolindw 
ToQ nraat all be aware, of oourse, ibat the Prince, 
fix)m bia position and natural affiibility, is perpetu- 
ally importoned to aooept sitaationB similar to that 
whioh yon have ofiered him to-night. In snbh great 
nnmbers are they oflfored to him, indeed, that to fill 
one tithe of them, even in a nominal and honorary 
way, wonld strain and overtax his royal energies 
most insupp(»taUy. Under these circomstances 
we were obliged to oome to a fixed determination ; 
and I assure you that in ooming to it I experienced 
the greatest hesitation and di£5culty, but having 
been come to, it cannot be deviated from. It was 
this, — ^that the Prince should only consent to take 
command of one corps at a time. What that coups 
should be it was of course left for me to decide ; 
and after renewed hesitation, my choice fell upon — 
upon — ^upon the corps which — ^now eqoys that dis- 
tinction. 

''The Prince himself, with that self-abnegation 
whioh characterises him, has frequently implored 
me to reconsider the matter, and bring him into a 
wider connection with a movement which he honours 
and admires. 

" Supported by her Majesty, I have, however, re- 
mained firm ; and yon must pardon me if I say that 
even the impression which you as a corps have made 
upon me to-night, and the a6«or6tfi^interest which you 
dearly take in your duties, cannot make me waver. 
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^* On Monday night, the night before I left Lon- 
don, I was dining in private with the Prince and 
the Duke of Cambridge ; and his Boyal HighnesSy 
understanding that I was about to proceed north- 
ward on my tour of inspection, again reverted to 
the subject 'Are you still as obstinate as ever, 
Hercules ? ' said his Boyal Highness. ' Please your 
Boyal Highness, I am a rock,' I replied. 'As 
the Russians found at Inkerman,' remarked the 
Duke of Cambridge." (" Three cheers for Sir Her- 
cules ! " cried the doctor, which were rather quaver- 
ingly given, however.) "'Won't you give me a 
corps in each of the three kingdoms?' urged the 
Prince. ' It can't be done at any price, your Boyal 
Highness,' I replied, firmly but respectfully. ' I like 
the Scotch,' continued the Prince. 'They are a 
noble race,' I replied ; ' especially the Highlanders.' 
' You should have seen them following me up the 
Alma Heights,' said the Duke. ' Give me a Scotch 
corps, (General,' said the Prince — 'there's a good 
fellow.' ' It cuts me to the heart to say " No," sir,' 
I replied. ' But what am I to say to all these fine 
fellows ? ' he inquired, pulling out a bundle of papers 
which were requisitions from the Kirkintilloch, Eil- 
bogie, Slamannan, Cowcaddens,, and other corps. 
' You can show your interest in them by nominat- 
ing the gentleman you would wish to fill the post 
instead of your Boyal Highness,' I replied. ' It is 
a happy thought,' said the Prince ; ' but it is impos- 
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Bible for me to go down to Eilbogie and Cowoaddens 
at present, and I would not nominate a subBtitate 
withont being enre of him, as, of coarse, where / 
nominate, the oorps can't refuse to elect' ' Leave 
it all to Sir Hercules,' said the Duke; ' his judgment 
in all military matters is simply the best in the 
country.' 'Tour Boyal Highness does me infinite 
honour,' I replied. 'Pooh, pooh I only your due, 
O'Halloian,' said the Duke. 'WeU, O'HaUoran, 
would you mind going to these places for me,' said 
the Prince, ' to say that I thank the corps with all 
my heart, and that I leave you to act fer me and 
nominate a substitute?' 'It is my duty and de- 
light to do what your Boyal Highness wishes,' I 
replied. ' But you must be veiy careful in your 
selection, (General ; yon must be sure that the man 
is fit in every way — above all, that he is a district 
proprietor ; — and when you have made your choice 
you must be firm. Bemember that for the moment 
you are the Prince of Wales ; and if any other corps 
should elect me while you are in the north, pray 
go to them also, and select a substitute for me. I 
am ashamed to give you so much trouble.' ' Don't 
mention it. Prince,' I replied ; ' I will carry out 
your instructions to the letter.' 

" Well, gentlemen, I have been to Kirkintilloch, 
I have been to Eilbogie, to Slamannan, and to Cow- 
caddens, and in each of these places I have made, I 
think, satisfiictory appointments. In one instance 
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the oorps liad set their hearts upon a gentleman I 
oonld not appoint ; but I am bound to say, that the 
moment thej became aware of the ground on which 
I stood, they evinced the patriotic and loyal self- 
denial which is characteristic of the yolnnteer, and 
at once accepted with enthusiasm the gentleman I 
had selected, 

" Now, gentlemen, by your selection of the Prince 
to-night you have virtually thrown, as you must see, 
the appointment of your captain into my hands ; for 
though, as a matter of form, I shall simply propose 
a gentleman to you, you will, as a matter of course, 
accept him; and, standing in this position, I feel 
the grave responsibility which rests upon me. On 
the one hand, it is most unpleasant to me to run 
counter to your inclinations ; but on the other, the 
duty I owe to the Prince is paramount 

''As &r as my own convictions go, however, I 
have no hesitation in making my selection. In 
many districts where I might be called upon to act 
as I am to-night, I should require time for inquiry 
and consideration ; but here, in Strathkinahan, I find 
ready to my hand the right man, and that in the 
person of one of my oldest and dearest friends, a 
man of great distinction, high character, probity, 
and Presbyterian principles — a man, in &ct, every 
inch a man and a soldier. I allude to my honour- 
able friend Sir William HTittie of Graig-Vittie, 
Baronet** 
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A perfect howl of indignatioii rose bom the 
party, upon whom this came like a Ihunderclap. 
It was neoessaiy to take a high tone at once, so 
« Yolnnteers ! " I cried, raising my voice sternly, 
^^yon forget in whose presence yon virtually are. 
Situated as yon are, this nnseemly demonstration 
is veiy nearly approaching to a seditions cry, and I 
trost** (with grim emphasis) ''that I shall never 
have to report or to punish sedition in Strathkina- 
han. I propose to you Sir William ICVittie. I am 
sorry there is a prejudice against him, but I can*t 
help it. How groundless it is I well know. 

'' His views upon certain practical matters, such 
as the dipping of sheep, may not be as healthy as I 
could wish, but a residence in Strathkinahan will 
correct them. As to his being a temperance man, 
thai I repudiate, on behalf of my old friend, as a 
personal insult ; and when I tell you that at Court, 
where he is known well, his singular power of con- 
suming claret and other fluids has procured for him 
the nickname of "QsUon" HTittie, joa will, I 
think, acquit him of any such baseness." (''Hurrah ! 
hurrah!" from the doctor and Tom, slightly joined 
in by a few converts.) 

" I beg to propose him, then, as a fit and proper 
person to be Captain of the Strathkinahan Yolun* 
teers, and I expect the proposal to be seconded and 
carried unanimously.'' 

" I second it, Sir Hercules !" cried the doctor, at onca 
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"And it is cairied nem. oon,^^ I added, hastily. 
'^ Qet paper, pen, and ink, and I will draw the re- 
quisition." 

" I make so bold as to make a protest against it," 
said the diplomatist 

It was necessary to nip this sort of thing in the 
bud by a coup HUA^ so I replied with fierce energy, 
advancing and gobbling at the fellow, " Hold your 
tongue, sir I you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
sir I All your brother volimteers blush for you, sir I 
Another word, and I shall turn you out of the corps, 
and out of the room, and send you to the lock-up, 
sirl" 

This quelled the fellow ; and the rest of them ac- 
cepted me as apparently a sort of dictator, endowed 
with the fullest legislative and executive powers. No 
&rther difficulty was made ; and after I had ordered 
another round of liquor to the health of the Queen, 
another to the health of Sir William, and a third in 
honour of Tom and myself certain hieroglyphs were 
dashingly appended to the requisition; and the meet- 
ing broke up in the highest delight, after singing 
" Auld Lang Syne," and dancing hand in hand round 
the prostrate and senseless form of the Collector. 

Next morning we departed at daybreak, and posted 
the requisition at the first village. I confess I had 
many misgivings as to what the morning feelings of 
the Volunteers might be, and whether, in my wish 
to serve Tom, I might not have run him into a 
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BeriouB Bciape. All, however, went well, and in 
three weeks I had the aatififiiotion of seeing Sir 
William gazetted. And now I can assure my 
readers that the pious fraud has turned out to 
admiration. 

The Strathkinahans are now a flourishing corps, 
and Sir William and Tom are still prospering in 
their oflScial connection with the once tottering 
"Ad. Batt" 

For once, then, the eflbrts of a practical joker 
have been productiye of beneficial results, for my 
finend Tom has much benefited therefifom, and 
thereby, in Strathkinahan, the Volunteer institution 
has been placed on a solid and satis&ctoiy basis ; 
so that though the austere may decline to admit 
the Horatian ^' Dulce est desipere in looo^" perhaps 
the blending in this case of the ^^ utile" with the 
" dulce " may lead them to find extenuating ciroum* 
stances in the outrageous audacity of my conducL 
Tom has no doubt whateyer on the subject Look- 
ing over my shoulder as I write, he bawls out — 

^'Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulcL" 
<< Tou carried my point fiv me^ old boy, and Fm fi» 
ever gratefiiL" 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S BABT. 



I HAD been ooKudderiog for aboat a year whether 
I shomld many Winifred Hanway, when I heard 
that she was engaged to the Philosopher. Why did 
she accept him? It is tme that he is both imag- 
inative and critical ; but &cnlties exercised in the 
formation of psychological hypotheses and the labo- 
rious destruction of those of one's neighbour, do not 
usually rouse the sympathy of a bright and beauti- 
ful girl, who is more fit to live than to think about 
life. He is certainly handsome, but as certainly his 
clothes are barbarous. His trousers cannot keep 
their shape for a day, and his hats are never new. 
If he notices the rain, he opens an umbrella which 
might have served as an inefiectual protection at 
the time of the Deluge ; if he finds out that it is 
cold, he assumes a garment which might have been 
the everyday coat of Methuselah. His manners are 
as strange as his appearance. He may often be 
seen walking in the Park at the.&shionable hoar 
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with a &i^>ff look in his eyes, and hia hat thrust 
back as if to lessen the external pressure on his 
aotiye bndn ; more rarely yon may hear him burst- 
ing into enthusiasm in Piccadilly, though Piccadilly 
is the last place in which a man should allow him- 
self to be enthusiastic In short, though he is a 
true friend, he is an uncomfortable acquaintance ; 
und his volcanic utterances, after long periods of 
calm contemplation, cause such shocks to one's 
nerves as would be conveyed to the Sunday citizen 
by the eruption of Primrose HilL But if it was odd 
that the beautiful Winifred Hanway should marry 
my friend, it was yet more odd that he should 
many any one. There were no topics more certain 
to excite an explosion in the philosopher than the 
excessive population of the country, and the whole- 
some solitude of the Tlunker. ^ How," he would 
fiercely ask, '' can a man think effectually on funda- 
mental subjects, who is compelled by the despicable 
circumstances of his life to exhaust his analytical 
fikiulty in considering how to pay his butcher and 
when to buy his coals? I tell you, sir, it's better 
to starve with cold and hunger than to debase one's 
noblest part to a game of skill with a grasping 
grocer." Again and again I had heard him declaim 
in this preposterous fJEishion ; and after all, he was 
going to the altar like any other victim, and would 
doubtless take a house upon his back with the 
docility of a snaiL 
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I ooold not Bolye the problem ; I would not give 
it np. So, full of the determination to drag 
Diogenes out of his tub, and the secret out of 
Diogenes, I stepped round the comer to offer my 
congratulations. My friend was in his study appar- 
ently writing, reaUy eating a quill pen« He rose at 
me with a rush, wrung my hand tiU it ached, and 
blushed rather uncomfortably. Congratulations are 
the curse of the Briton. Whether he is offering 
them or receiving them, he is generaUy obliged to 
take refuge in intermittent hand-shaking, and most 
of his sentences tail off into grunts and groans. 
But on this occasion it was evident that the philo- 
sopher had something ready to say, and was nerv- 
ously anxious to say it Indeed I had hardly said 
more than '* My dear fellow, I don't know when 
• • • I really am so awfully glad, I . • • it's in 
every way so, such a satis&ctory, you know • . • 
I really do wish all possible, and all that sort of 
thing, you know " — when he burst in with a speech 
so fluently delivered, that I knew I was not his 
earliest visitor that momii^. '^ Of course it's taken 
you by suiprise," he said, ^'as I knew it would; 
but the truth is, that I have been thinking of it for 
a long time, and I am sure I am right" Here I 
tried to get in an expression of wonder at his new 
notion of duty, but he was bent on being rid of the 
matter, and hurried on to his reasons. '^In the 
first place," said he, ''I am sure that, instead of 
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increasing mj domestio worries, my marriage will 
transfer them in a body to my wife ; and, secondly, 
when I consider the vast number of fools who are 
eveiy day bom into the world, I am terrified by 
the picture of what the next generation will be, if 
the thinkers of this are to be without successors." 
Having discharged his reasons in this wise, the 
orator stood blinking at me as if he feared dissent, 
but I was too astounded by his magnificent audacity 
to reply. Slowly a look of peace stole back into 
his £shce, a pleasant light dawned in his eyes, and 
the promise of a smile played at the comer of his 
mouth. His remarkable fluency was gone, and in- 
deed his voice sounded quite choky when he said, 
^< Johnny, you don't know what an angel she is.'* 
A light broke in upon me. '^ Philosopher,'* I said, 
''I believe you are going to be married because 
you fell in love?" ''Perhaps you are right," said 
the philosopher. 

After the wedding, the philosopher and his wife 
went abroad for an indefinite period, and their 
friends heard but little of them. He wrote to no- 
body, and she did not write to me. Yet there were 
occasional rumours. Now they were breathing the 
keen air of the Engadine, now sinking to the chest- 
nuts and vines of Ghiavenna ; now he was lashing 
himself to frenzy over the treasures of Bome ; now 
she was gazing with sweet northern eyes across the 
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glowing splendour of the Bay of Naples. Then 
they were in Germany, and about to settle for life 
in a nniversity town ; but anon had fled from it in 
haste after a long night's dispute, in the oourse of 
whioh my learned friend had wellnigh come to 
blows with the universily's most celebrated pro- 
fessor. 

At last I heard that they were again in London, 
and, frill of enthusiasm, darted round the comer to 
welcome them home. Nobody was with them but 
Mrs Hanway, Winifred's mother. I would enter 
unannounced, and surprise the philosopher. I en« 
tered unannounced, and was surprised mysel£ Was 
this the effect of matrimony or of foreign travel? 
Each occupant of the room was engaged in an exer- 
cise wholly unconnected, as it seemed, with those 
of the rest My friend's wife, the lady whom I had 
almost loved, queen of all grace and comeliness, 
was appearing and disappearing like a flash behind 
the day's ' Times,' showing at the moments of dis- 
closure a face flushed with excitement, and lustrous 
coils of hair tumbled into the wildest disorder, 
while she accompanied the whole performance with 
strange and inarticulate sounds. Her mother, the 
same Mrs Hanway who was so perfect a model of 
dress and carriage that many of her lady friends 
were wont to lament among themselves that she 
gave herself such airs, was seated on the floor 
dressed for walking but without her bonnet Yes^ 

SJS. — ^i. z 
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ehe was oertamlj drnmniing on an inyerted tea-tray 
with the wrong end of the poker. And the phUoao- 
pher ? It was perplezing, after three years' separa- 
tion, to meet him thns. The philosopher was can- 
tering round the room on all-fours, wearing on his 
head his own waste-paper basket Briskly he can- 
tered round, oyer and anon frisking like a laml) in 
spring-time, imtil he reached my feet, which were 
rooted to the spot with astonishment. He glanced 
up sideways, rose with a cry to the normal attitude 
of man, and grasped me by the hand. At the 
sound of his voice, his wife dropping the paper from 
her hands raised them quickly to her hair ; and his 
mother-in-law, with as much dignity as the effi>rt 
would allow, scrambled on to her feet. Then in an 
instant the cause of their eccentric conduct was 
made clear. Throned upon the hearthrug, and 
showing by a gracious smile a few of the newest 
teeth, sat a fine baby of some fifteen months. In 
one dimpled fist was tightly clenched the brush, 
which had so neatly arranged the mother's braids ; 
while the other was engaged in pounding the grand- 
mother's best bonnet into a shapeless mass. 

We were all somewhat embarrassed except the 
baby. The ladies knew that they were untidy, and 
I that I was an intruder. As for the learned fiither, 
he stood now on one leg and now on the other, 
while he shifted the waste>paper basket from hand 
to hand, and continued to smile almost as persever- 
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inglj as his amiable ofiGspring. Yet it was he who 
at last put an end to our awkward position by ex- 
pressing a wild desire to have mj opinion of the 
new onrtains in his study. Bather sheepishly I 
said good-bye to the lady of the house, trying to 
express by my eyes that I would never call again 
unannounced. I knew that Mrs Hanway had not 
forgiven me, as I humbly took the two fingers 
which she offered ; and I felt like a brute, as the 
most important member of the family condescended 
to leave a damp spot by the edge of my left 
whisker. 

When, however, I had been swept down-stairs by 
my impulsive friend, and was alone with him in his 
den, my courage returned, and with it some indig- 
nation. I confronted him, and sternly asked why I 
had not been told that he was a &ther. " Not been 
told? '' echoed he ; '' do you mean to say that you 
did not know about the Baby ? " ^' Not so much as 
that it was," I replied, gloomily. He was over- 
whelmed: of course he had supposed that every 
one knew it from the Queen downwards. Of course 
fifty people ought to have told me, who of course 
had told me everything else. At last my curiosity 
got the better of my indignation, and I cut short 
his apologies by beginning my questions — "Does 
the shape of its head content you ?" I asked. '' The 
shape of whose what?" cried the philosopher, 
apparently too surprised for grammar. ** Of the 
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baby's head, of oovine,*' I replied, tartly ; ''I merely 
wish to know if the bhild ia likely to be as intel- 
lectnal as you hoped." " Isn't the hair lovely?" he 
asked, inoonseqnently. This was too mnchy and 
assonung my severest manner I delivered myself 
in this wise — '' I thought, though no doubt I was 
wrong, that the use of a baby to you would be 
partly to furnish you with raw material for a philo- 
sopher, partly to enable you by oonstant observa- 
tion to gain farther evidence bearing on suoh vexed 
questions as, whether the iniEmt gains its idea of 
space by feeling about, whether it is oonsoious of 
itself Ac." ''Well," he said, laughing, ''I don't 
expect much help from my infant in Ihose matters, 
unless I can get inside her and Ihink her thoughts." 
"Her thoughts?" cried I, in amasement; ''you 
don't mean to say it's a girl? Good gracious ! you 
are not going to educate a female philosopher?" 
He looked rather vexed. " Of course il^s a girl," 
he said. " The &ther of a female philosopher I" I 
gasped. " Dear me ! " said he, somewhat testily ; 
" isn't it enough to be father of a noble woman?" 

Now I have often put up with a great deal from 
my learned Mend, and am quite aware that I have 
been spoken of as "Bozzy" behind my baok. But 
there is a turning-point even for the worm, and 
nobody will sit for ever at the feet which are con- 
stantly kicking him. I had been snubbed more 
than enough by this illogical parent, and assum- 
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ing my most saroastio manner, I inquired, iri&. an 
appearance of deference — ''Is it not rather early 
to speak of jonr daughter as a noble woman?" 
'' Not at all," said the philosopher. 

I had kept aloof from the philosopher for some 
weeks, nnrsing mj wrath, like Achilles I said to 
myself — cross as a bear, I oyerheard my landlady 
say in the passage — when I received a hasly note 
begging me to come to him at once. I fimcied 
myself summoned to a council of chie& ; so, having 
donned my shining armour, I left my tent with fit* 
ting dignity, and descended with a dang into the 
plain. Yet I could not but be aware of my land- 
lady's eye piercing me through the crack of the 
parlour-door purposely left ajar, and of the hasly 
flapping of loose slippers which told of the startled 
slavey's flight into the abyss below. 

An unusual silence held my friend's house that 
morning. The door was opened, before I had time 
to ring, by a melancholy footman, who, walking 
before me with the elaborate delicacy of an Agag, 
noiselessy ushered me into the study. It was my 
lot to be again rooted to the spot with amazement. 
By the book-case, in a shaded comer of the room, 
with his head bowed low upon his hands, knelt 
the philosopher. Here was a long step from the 
siege of Troy, from the simple wrath of a child- 
like hero to the most complex embarrassment of 
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an heir of all the ages. What should I do? The 
dismal menial had fled to the shadesi without a 
woid, withont even a glance into the room. If I 
retreated, I left mj friend nnaided, and remained 
ignorant of the cause of his strange conduct. If I 
advanced, I was again the intruder on a scene not 
prepared fiir my inspection. In an agony of hesita- 
tion I fell to faroflhing my hat with my elbow ; bat 
not finding the expected relief in the occapation, I 
was about to desist, when my hat decided what my 
head could not, by fiJling with a crack on the floor. 
The effect was electricaL Without one glance at 
the intruder, the philosopher made a grab at the 
nearest book-shel^ dragged out a volume which 
had not been touched for half a century, and hunted 
for nothing in its pages with frantic eagerness. He 
was still at it, when I stood over him and noted 
without wonder that he held the book upside down; 
then with the poorest imitation of surprise which I 
have ever seen, he rose and grasped my hand. 
'^You found me on the track of something," he 

said; "I was looking it out in — ^in *^ 

Here it occurred to him that he did not know the 
name of the venerable tome which he had so rudely 
disturbed; and with a heightened colour and a 
sudden change of manner he turned quicUy to 
me and said, ''My child is ilL" I felt positively 
guilty. I had been angry with that baby for mak- 
ing my wise friend foolish| tat not being a boy, for 
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being oalled '' a noble woman." Was it not shame- 
ful that a great hnlking fanite Bhonld sneer at a 
weak thing that could not even answer with a 
taunt? Were not my clumsy sarcasms enough to 
crush so delicate a plant? The poor little "noble 
woman " was in danger, and I could do nothing to 
help her. There were tears in the eyes which were 
looking into mine for comfort ; but I had nothing 
ready to say. 

"I could not stand being alone," he muttered, 
after a short silence ; " the doctor is with her now, 
and in a moment I may hear that my little daughter 
must — in &ot may hear the worst" 

While he was speaking, I seemed to have fifty 
consoling remarks to offer ; but when he stopped, 
no one sentence would disengage itself from the 
rest. What I blurted out at last seems almost 
ridiculous as I look back on it. 

"You must hope for the best," I said; "you 
know she has youth on her side." 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth when 
I heard a measured step upon the stairs ; presently 
the door was opened by the noiseless footman, and 
the most &mou8 of London doctors entered the 
roouL My friend leaned heavily on my arm, but 
looked at the man of science with seeming calm. 

" I am happy to say," said the physiciem, cheer- 
ily, " that our little friend is going on as well as 
possible." 
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''And she is ont of danger ?** 

" She never whs in it'' 

" Never in danger ? " cried I, ahnost disappointed. 

''She has nothing the matter with her/' he re- 
plied| ^ but a slight feverish cold. I have seldom 
seen a finer or more healthy child. Good morning." 

I never was more annoyed. Here was a waste 
of mj finest feelings. Here was I stirred to the 
depth, wellnigh moved to tears, by a baby's fever- 
ish cold. Of oomrse I was veiy glad that it was no 
worse ; but my friend was too absurd, and I would 
not spare him. 

''Won't you resume your studies?" I asked, sar- 
castically, pointing to the disturbed book, which 
was lying on the ground at our feet. His humility 
might have disarmed me : " I am afraid Fve been a 
fool," he said ; " but if you had seen her all flushed 
and breathing hard ; and then she is co small and 
fragUe." 

"Tes, for a noble woman," I remarked; he re- 
ceived the dart meekly. "Philosopher," said I, 
suddenly, determined to rouse him at any cost, 
" when I entered this room, you were engaged in 
prayer." His colour certainly deepened. " May I 
ask," I inquired with an appearance of deference, 
"whether you were addressing yourself to the 
Personal First Cause, or to the Unknowable — but 
perhaps you were merely bowing to the rational 
order of the Universe?" 
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He made a gestore of impatienoe, bat answered 
still with studied moderation, " I was alone and in 
trouble." 

'' And the efficacy of prayer?'' I asked. 

^^ For heaven's sake," cried he, bursting into ex- 
citement, " stop yonr jargon ! Nothing shows snoh 
ignorance of a sabjeot as having all its cant phrases 
on the tip of jonr tongue. Can't I speak to Gkxl 
without expecting to be paid for it?" 

This was turning the tables. Khe was going to 
take to questions, I knew I should end by admitting 
myself a fooL So to avoid a Socratic dialogue I 
put my hand on my friend's shoulder and said: 
'^ You are a good man, philosopher ; may you and 
the ' noble woman ' live a thousand years." 

''Thank you," he said, simply; ''and now you 
must let me go and sing a paean with the nobler 
woman, my patient Penelope, my sweet wife." 

So he went with long strides over the asphodel 
meadow, and I betook myself to my tent fdU of 
pleasant thoughts. 



THE 8EGBET GHAMBEB. 
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GHAFTEB I. 

pASTLE OOWBIE is one of the most jGunona 
V^ and mteieBting in all Scotland. It is a beau- 
tiful old house, to start with, — ^perfect in old feudal 
grandeur, with its dustered turrets and walls that 
could withstand an army, — its labyrinths, its hidden 
stairs, its long mysterious passages — passages that 
seem in many cases to lead to nothing, but of which 
no one can be too sure what they lead ta The 
front, with its fine gateway and flanking towers, is 
approached now by velvet lawns, and a peaoefiil, 
beautiful old avenue, with double rows of trees, 
like a cathedral ; and the woods out of which these 
grey towers rise, look as soft and rich in foliage, if 
not so lofty in growth, as the groves of the South* 
But this softness of aspect is all new to the place, — 
that is, new within the oentoxy or two ^diibh oount 
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fer but little in the histoiy of a dwelling^plaoe, some 
part of which, at least^ has been Btanding sinoe the 
days when the Saxon Athelings brought such share 
of the arts as belong to them, to solidify and rega- 
late the original Celtic art which reared incised 
stones upon rade bnrial-plaoes, and twined mystio 
knots on its crosses, before historic days. Even of 
this primitive decoration there are relics at Gk)wrie, 
where the twistings and twinings of Bnnio cords 
appear still on some bits of ancient wall, solid as 
rocks, and almost as everlasting. From these to 
the graoeftd French turrets, which recall many a 
grey chateau, what a long interval of years I But 
these are filled with stirring chronicles enough, 
besides the dim, not always decipherable records, 
which different developments of architecture have 
left on the old house. The Earls of Gowrie had 
been in the heat of every commotion that took 
place on or about the Highland line for more gen- 
erations than any but a Celtic pen could record. 
Bebellions, revenges, insurrections, conspiracies, 
nothing in which blood was shed and lands lost, 
took place in Scotland, in which they had not had 
a share ; and the annals of the house are veiy full, 
and not without many a stain. They had been a 
bold and vigorous race — with much evil in them, 
and some good ; never insignificant, whatever else 
they might be. It could not be said, however, that 
they are remarkable nowadays. Sinoe the first 
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Stuart rimsg, known in Scotland as ^' the nfteen,* 
they have not done much that has been worth 
recording ; bat yet their fiunilj histoiy has always 
been of an nnnsual kind. The Randolphs could 
not be called eccentric in themselves : on the oon- 
traiyi when yon knew them, they were at bottom a 
respectable racCi fall of all the coontry-gentleman 
virtues ; and yet their public career, such as it was, 
had been marked by the strangest leaps and jerks 
of vicissitude. Yon would have said an impulsive, 
fimcifbl fiunily — now making a grasp at some 
visionary advantage, now rushing into some wild 
speculation, now making a sudden sally into puUio 
life — but soon fisJling back into mediocrity, not able 
apparently, even when the impulse was purely sel- 
fish and mercenary, to keep it up. But this would 
not have been at all a true conception of the &mily 
character; their actual virtues were not of the 
imaginative order, and their freaks were a mysteiy 
to their friends. Nevertheless these freaks were 
what the general world was most aware of in the 
Bandolph race. The late Earl had been a represen- 
tative peer of Scotland (they had no English title), 
and had made quite a wonderful start, and for a 
year or two had seemed about to attain a very 
eminent place in Scotch affiors ; but his ambition 
was Ibund to have made use of some very equivocal 
modes of gaining influence, and he dropped accord- 
ingly at once and for ever from the political firma^ 
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ment. This was quite a oommon oironmBtanoe in 
the fiftmily. An appaientlj farilliant beginning, a 
diBcoveiy of evil means adopted for ambitions ends, 
a sndden subsidence, and the corioiis oonolnsion at 
the end of eyeiything that this schemer, this nn- 
sorapnlons specnlator or politician, was a dull, good 
man after all — nnambitionS| contented, full of 
domestic kindness and benevolence. This fanulj 
peculiarity made the history of the Bandolphs a 
very strange one, broken by the oddest interrup- 
tions, and with no consistency in it. There was 
another oiieumstance, however, which attracted still 
more the wonder and observation of the public. 
For one who can appreciate such a recondite matter 
as fiunily character, there are hundreds who are 
interested in a fiunily secret, and this the house of 
Bandolph possessed in perfection. It was a mys- 
teiy whidi piqued the imagination and excited the 
interest of the entire country. The story went, 
lliat somewhere hid amid the massive walls and 
tortuous passages there was a secret chamber in 
Gowrie Castle. Everybody knew of its existence ; 
but save the Earl, his heir, and one other person, 
not of the fianily, but filling a confidential post in 
their service, no mortal knew where this mysterious 
hiding-place was. There had been countless guesses 
made at it, and expedients of all kinds invented 
to find it out. Every visitor who ever entered the 
old gateway, nay, even passing travellers who saw 
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the torrets from the road, seaiobed keenly for some 
trace of this mysterious chamber. But all gaesses 
and researches were equally in vain. 

I was about to say that no ghost-story I ever 
heard of has been so steadily and long believed. 
But this would be a mistake, for nobody knew eyen 
with any certainly that there was a ghost con- 
nected with it. A secret chamber was nothing 
wonderful in so old a house* No doubt they exist 
in many such old houses, and are always curious 
and interesting — strange relics, more moving than 
any histoiy, of the time when a man was not safe in 
his own house, and when it might be necessaiy to 
secure a refuge beyond the reach of spies or traitors 
at a moment's notice. Such a refuge was a neces- 
sity of life to a great medieval noble. The peculiar- 
ity about this secret chamber, however, was, that 
some secret connected with the very existence of 
the family was always imderstood to be involved in 
it It was not only the secret hiding-place for an 
emergency, a kind of historical possession presup- 
posing the importance of his race, of which a man 
might be honestly proud ; but there was something 
hidden in it of which assuredly the race could not 
be proud. It is wonderful how easily a fiunily 
learns to pique itself upon any distinctive posses- 
sion. A ghost is a sign of importance not to be 
despised ; a haunted room is worth as much as the 
richest &rm to the complacency of the family that 
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owns it. And no donbt the yoonger branches of the 
Gfowrie family — ^the light-minded portion of the race 
— ^felt this, and were proud of their nn&thomable 
secret, and felt a thrill of agreeable awe and piqnant 
suggestion go through them, when they remem- 
bered the mysterious something which they did 
not know in their &miliar home. That thrill ran 
through the entire circle of visitors, and children, 
and servants, when the Earl peremptorily forbade a 
projected improvement, or stopped a reckless ex- 
ploration. They looked at each other with a pleas- 
urable shiver. " Did you hear ? " they said. " He 
will not let Lady Gowrie have that closet she wants 
so much in that bit of wall. He sent the workmen 
about their business before they could touch it, 
though the wall is twenty feet thick if it is an inch ; 
ah I " said the visitors, looking at each other ; and 
this lively suggestion sent tinglings of excitement 
to their very finger-points; but even to his wife, 
mourning the commodious closet she had intended, 
the Earl made no explanations. For anything she 
knew, it might be there, next to her room, this 
mysterious lurking-place ; and it may be supposed 
that this suggestion conveyed to Lady Gowrie's 
veins a thrill more keen and strange, perhaps too 
vivid to be pleasant. But she was not in the fav- 
cured or unfortunate number of those to whom the 
truth could be revealed. 

I need not say what the different theories on the 
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subject were. Some thonght there had been a 
treachetouB massacre there, and that the secret 
chamber was blocked by the skeletons of murdered 
guests, — a treachery no doubt cbveruig the &mily 
with shame in its day, but so condoned by long 
softening of years as to have all the shame taken 
out of it. The Randolphs could not haye felt their 
character affected by any such interesting historical 
record They were not so morbidly sensitiya 
Some said, on the other hand, that Earl Robert, 
the wicked Earl, was shut up there in eyerlasting 
penance, playing cards with the deyil for his souL 
But it would haye been too great a feather in the 
fiunily cap to haye thus got the deyil, or eyen one 
of his angels, bottled up, as it were, and safely in 
hand, to make it possible that any lasting stigma 
could be connected with such a fiict as this. What 
a thing it would be to know where to lay one's 
hand upon the Prince of Darkness, and proye him 
once for all, cloyen foot and eyerything else, to the 
confusion of gainsay era I 

So this was not to be receiyed as a satisfitctory 
solution, nor could any other be suggested which 
was more to the purpose. The popular mind gaye 
it up, and yet neyer gaye it up; and still eyery- 
body who yisits Qowrie, be it as a guest, be it 
as a tourist, be it only as a gazer from a passing 
carriage, or from the flying railway train which 
just glimpses its turrets in the distance, daily and 
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yearly spends a certain amotint of curiosity, wonder- 
ment, and conjecture about the Secret Chamber — 
the most piqnant and nndisooverable wonder which 
has endured tmgaessed and imdeciphered to modem 
times. 

This was how the matter stood when joimg John 
Bandolph, Lord lindores, came of age. He was a 
yotmg man of great character and eneigy, not like 
the nsnal Randolph strain — for, as we have said, 
the type of character common in this romantically- 
sitoated fiunily, notwithstanding the erratic inci- 
dents common to them, was that of dolness and 
honesty, especially in their early days. But yonng 
Lindores was not so. He was honest and honour- 
able, but not dulL He had gone through almost 
a remarkable course at school and at the imiyersity 
— ^not perhaps in quite the ordinary way of scholar- 
ship, but enough to attract men's eyes to him. 
He had made more than one great speech at the 
Union. He was fiill of ambition, and force, and life, 
intending all sorts of great things, and meaning to 
make his position a stepping-stone to all that was 
excellent in public life. Not for him the country- 
gentleman existence which was congenial to his 
&ther. The idea of succeeding to the fionily 
honomiEi and becoming a mere Scotch peer, either 
represented or representative, filled him with horror; 
and filial piety in his case was made warm by all 
the energy of personal hope, when he prayed that 
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his father might live, if not for ever^ jet longer 
than any Lord Gowrie had lived for the last century 
or two. He was as sure of his election for the 
county the next time there was a chance, as any- 
body can be certain of anything ; and in the mean- 
time he meant to traveli to go to America, to go no 
one could tell where, seeking for instruction and 
experience, as is the manner of high-spirited young 
men with parliamentaiy tendencies in the present 
day. In former times he would have gone '' to the 
wars in the Hie Gennanie,*^ or on a crusade to the 
Holy Land ; but the days of the crusaders and of 
the soldiers of fortune being over, Lindores followed 
the fashion of his time. He had made all his 
arrangements for his tour, which his father did not 
oppose. On the contrary. Lord Gk>wrie encouraged 
all those plans, though with an air of melancholy 
indulgence which his son could not understand. 
^* It will do you good," he said, with a sigh. ^* Yes, 
yes, my boy ; the best thing for you." This, no 
doubt, was true enough ; but there was an implied 
feeling that the young man would require some- 
thing to do him good — that he would want the 
soothing of change and the gratification of his 
wishes, as one might speak of a convalescent or 
the victim of some calamity. This tone puzzled 
Lindores, who, though he thought it a fine thing 
to travel and acquire information, was as scornful 
of the idea of being done good to, as is natural 
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to any fine joxmg fellow fresh from Oxford and 
the trinmphB of the Union. But he reflected that 
the old school had its own way of treating things, 
and was satisfied. All was settled accordingly for 
this jonmey, before he came home to go through 
the ceremonial performances of the coming of age, 
the dinner of the tenantry, the speeches, the con- 
gratulations, his fiikther's banquet, his mother's balL 
It was in summer, and the country was as gay as 
all the entertainments that were to be given in his 
honour. His friend who was going to accompany 
him on his tour, as he had accompanied him through 
a considerable portion of his life— Ahneric Ffarring- 
ton, a young man of the same aspirations — came 
np to Scotland with him for these festivities. And 
as they rushed through the night on the Great 
Northern Railway, in the intervals of two naps, 
they had a scrap of conversation as to these birth- 
day glories. '' It will be a bore, but it will not 
last long," said Lindores. They were both of the 
opinion that everything that did not produce in- 
£3imation or promote culture was a bore. 

''But is there not a revelation to be made to 
you, among all the other things you have to go 
through?" said Ffarrington. "Have not you to 
be introduced to the secret chamber, and all that 
sort of thing? I should like to be of the party 
there, Lindores." 

'' Ah," said the heir, " I had forgotten that part 
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of it^** wbich, howeyer, was not llie oasa ^ Indeed 
I don't know if I am to be told Eren fiunily 
dogmas are shaken nowadays." 

" Oh, I should insist on that," said Fiamngton, 
lightly. " It is not many who have the chanoe of 
paying sooh a visit — ^better than Home and all the 
mediums. I should insist upon that" 

"I have no reason to suppose that it has any 
connection with Home or the mediums," said Lin- 
dores, slightly nettled. He was himself an esprit 
fort ; but a mysteiy in one's own fiunily is not like 
vulgar mysteries. He liked it to be respected. 

'' Oh, no offence " said his companion. '^ I have 
always thought that a railway train would be a 
great chance for the spirits. K one were to show 
suddenly in that vacant seat beside you, what a 
triumphant proof of their existence that would 
be I but they don't take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities." 

Lindores could not teU what it was that made 
him think at that moment of a portrait he had seen 
in a back room at the castle of old Earl Bobert, the 
wicked EarL It was a bad portrait — a daub — a 
copy made by an amateur of the genuine portrait, 
which, out of horror of Earl Robert and his wicked 
ways, had been removed by some intermediate lord 
from its place in the gallery. Lindores had never 
seen the original — ^nothing but this daub of a oopy. 
Yet somehow this face occurred to him by some 
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Btrange link of association— seemed to oome into 
his eyes as his friend spoke. A slight shiver ran 
over him. It was strange. He made no reply to 
F&nington, bat set himself to think how it oonld 
be that the latent presence in his mind of some 
anticipation of this approaching disdosure, touched 
into life by his friend's suggestion, should have 
called out of his memory a momentaiy realisation 
of the acknowledged magician of the fiumly. This 
sentence is full of long words ; but nnfortnnately 
long words are required in such a case. And the 
process was very simple when you traced it out. It 
was the dearest case of unconscious cerebration. 
He shut his eyes by way of securing privacy while 
he thought it out ; and being tired, and not at all 
alarmed by his unconscious cerebration, before he 
opened them again fell &8t asleep. 

And his birthday, which was the day following 
his arrival at Glenlyon, was a very busy day. He 
had not time to think of anything but the immediate 
occupations of the moment. Public and private 
greetings, congratulations, offerings, poured upon 
him. The Gowries were popular in this genera- 
tion, which was far from being usual in the &mily. 
Lady Gk)wrie was kind and generous, with that 
kindness which comes from the heart, and which 
is the only kindness likely to impress the keen- 
sighted popular judgment ; and Lord Oowrie had 
but little of the equivocal reputation of his pie- 
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deoessoTB. Thej cotild be splendid now and then 
on great occasions, thongh in general they were 
homely enough; all which the public likes. It 
was a bore, Lindores said ; but yet the young man 
did not dislike tlie honoiu*8, and the adulation, and 
all the hearty speeches and good wishes. It is 
sweet to a young man to feel himself the centre of 
BO many hopes. It seemed very reasonable to him 
— very natural — ^that he should be so, and that the 
fiumers should feel a pride of anticipation in think- 
ing of his future speeches in Parliament He pro- 
mised to them with the sinoerest good faith that 
he would not disappoint their expectations — that 
he would feel their interest in him an additional 
spur. What so natural as that interest and these 
expectations? He was almost solemnised by his 
own position — so young, looked up to by so many 
people — so many hopes depending on him ; and yet 
it was quite naturaL His fitther, however, was 
still more solemnised than Lindores — and this was 
strange, to say the least His fiu)e grew graver and 
graver as the day went on, till it almost seemed as 
if he were dissatisfied with his son's popularity, or 
had some painfiil thought weighing on his mind. 
He was restless and eag^r for the termination of 
the dmner, and to get rid of his guests; and as 
soon as they were gone, showed an equal anxiety 
that his son should retire too. '* Oo to bed at once, 
a 4 a &vour to me," Lord Gh>wrie said. "You will 
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have a great deal of &tigae — ^to-moirow." "Tou 
need not be afraid for me, sir," said Lindores, half 
affironted ; bat he obeyed, being tired. He had not 
once thought of the secret to be disclosed to him, 
through all that long day. But when he woke 
suddenly with a start in the middle of the night, 
to find the candles all lighted in his room, and his 
&ther standing by his bedside, lindores instantly 
thought of it, and in a moment felt that the leading 
event — ^the. chief incident of all that had happened 
— was going to take place now. 
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Lord Gk>wrie was very grave, and very pale. He 
was standing with his hand on his son's shoulder 
to wake him; his dress was unchanged fiom the 
moment they had parted. And the sight of this 
formal costume was very bewildering to the young 
man as he started up in his bed. But next moment 
he seemed to know exactly how it was, and, more 
than that, to have known it all his life. Explana- 
tion seemed imnecessary. At any other moment, 
in any other place, a man would be startled to be 
suddenly woke up in the middle of the night. But 
Lindores had no such feeling ; he did not even ask a 
question, but sprang up, and fixed his eyes, taking 
in all the strange circumstances, on his feither's &ce. 
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'' Qet np^ my boji** aaid Lord Gowrie, " and dresft 
as quickly as yon oan; it is foil time. I have 
lighted your oandlea, and your things are all ready. 
Ton have had a good long sleep.** 

Even now he did not ask, What is it? as nnder 
any other eircomstancefl he would haye done. He 
got up without a word, with an impulse of nervous 
speed and rapidity of movement sudi as only ex- 
citement can give, and dressed himself his Sftther 
helping him silently, It was a curious scene : the 
room gleaming with lights, the silence, the hurried 
toilet, the stillness of deep night all around The 
house, though so full, and with the echoes of festivity 
but just over, was quiet as if there was not a crea- 
ture within it — ^more quiet, indeed, for the stillness 
of vacancy is not half so impressive as the stillnees 
of hushed and slumbering life. 

Lord Qowrie went to the table when this first 
step was over, and poured out a glass of wine from 
a bottle which stood there, — a rich, golden-coloured, 
perfumy wine, which sent its scent through the 
room. ''Tou will want all your strength," he said; 
<<take this before you ga It is the &mous Im« 
penal Tokay ; there is only a little left ; and you 
will want aU your strength." 

lindores took the wine ; he had never drunk any 
like it before, and the peculiar fragrance remained 
in his mind, as perfiunes so often do, with a whole 
world of association in them. His other's eyes 
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dwelt upon him with a melanoholy sympathy. 
^' Yon are going to encounter the greatest trial of 
yonr life/' he said; and taking the young man's 
hand into his, felt his pulse. '' It is quick, but it 
is quite firm, and you have had a good long sleep." 
Then he did what it needs a great deal of pressure 
to induce an Englishman to do,— he kissed his sou 
on the cheek. " Qod bless you I " he said Mtering. 
" Come, now, everything is ready, Lindores." 

He took up in his hand a small lamp, which he 
had apparently brought with him, and led the way. 
By this time Lindores began to feel himself again, 
and to wake to the consciousness of all his own 
superiorities and enlightenments. The simple sense 
that he was one of the members of a family with 
a mystery, and that the moment of his personal 
encounter with this special power of darkness had 
come, had been the first thrilling, overwhelming 
thought. But now as he followed his &ther, 
lindores began to remember that he himself was 
not altogether like other men ; that there was that 
in him which would make it natural that he should 
throw some light, hitherto unthought of, upon this 
carefully-preserved darkness. What secret even 
there might be in it — secret of hereditary tendency, 
of psychic force, of mental conformation, or of some 
curious combination of circumstances at once more 
and less potent than these — ^it was for him to find 
out. He gathered all his forces about him, re- 
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minded himself of modem enlightemnent, and 
bade His nepres be steel to all vulgar horrors. 
He, too, felt his own pulse as he followed his 
&ther. To spend the night perhaps amongst the 
skeletons of that old-world massacre, and to 
repent the sins of his ancestors — to be larought 
within the range of some optical illusion believed 
in hitherto bj all the generations, and which, 
no doubt, was of a startling kind, or his &ther 
would not look so serious, — ^any of these he felt 
himself quite strong to encounter. His heart 
and spirit rose. A joung man has but seldom the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself so early in 
his career; and his was such a chance as occurs 
to very few. No doubt it was something that 
would be extremely trying to the nerves and 
imagination. He called up all his powers to 
▼anquish both. And along with this call upon 
himself to exertion, there was the less serious 
impulse of ouriosity: he would see at last what 
the Secret Chamber was, where it viras, how it 
fitted into the labyrinths of the old house. This 
he tried to put in its due. place as a most interest- 
ing object He said to himself that he would wil- 
lingly have gone a long journey at any time to be 
present at such an exploration; and there is no 
doubt that, in other circumstances, a secret cham- 
ber, with probably some unthought-of historical 
interest in it, would have been a very fascinating 
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disooTeiy. He tried veiy hard to excite himself 
abont this ; but it was curious how fictitious he felt 
the interest, and how conscious he was that it was 
an effort to feel any curiosity at all on the subject. 
The fact was, that the Secret Chamber was entire- 
ly secondary — ^thrown back, as all accessories are, 
by a more pressing interest. The overpowering 
thought of what was in it drove aside all healthy, 
natural curiosity about itsel£ 

It must not be supposed, however, that the &ther 
and son had a long way to go to have time for all 
these thoughts. Thoughts travel at lightning 
speed, and there was abundant leisure for this 
between the time they had left the door of Lin- 
dores' room, and gone down the corridor, no further 
off than to Lord Gk>wrie's own chamber, naturally 
one of the chief rooms of the house. Nearly op- 
posite this, a few steps further on, was a little 
neglected room devoted to lumber, with which 
Lindores had been familiar all his life. Why this 
nest of old rubbish, dust, and cobwebs should be 
so near the bedroom of the head of the house had 
been a matter of suiprise to many people — ^to the 
guests who saw it while exploring, and to each 
new servant in succession who planned an attack 
npon its ancient stores, scandalised by finding it 
to have been neglected by their predecessors. All 
their attempts to clear it out had, however, been 
resisted, nobody could tell how, or indeed thought 
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it worth while to inqtiire. As for Lindores, he had 
been used to the place firom his childhood, and 
therefore accepted it as the most natural thing in 
the world. He had been in and oat a hundred 
times in his plaj. And it was here, he remembered 
suddenly, that he had seen the bad picture of Earl 
Robert which had so curiouslj come into his eyes 
on hk journey here, by a mental movement which 
he had identified at once as unconscious cerebra- 
tion. The first feeling in his mind, as his &ther 
went to the open door of this lumber-room, was a 
mixture of amusement and surprise. What was he 
going to pick up there? some old pentacle, some 
amulet or scrap of antiquated magic to act as 
armour against the evil one? But Lord Gk>wriey 
going on and setting down the lamp on the table, 
turned round upon his son with a Cacc of agitation 
and pain which barred all further amusement : he 
grasped him by the hand, crushing it between his 
own. ^'Now my boy, my dear son," he said, in 
tones that were scarcely audible. His countenance 
was fuU of the dreary pain of a looker-on — one who 
has no share in the excitement of personal danger, 
but has the more terrible part of watching those 
who are in deadliest periL He was a powerful 
man, and his large form shook with emotion ; great 
beads of moisture stood upon his forehead. An old 
sword with a cross handle lay upon a dusty diair 
among other dusty and battered relics. ''Take 
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this with joa^^ he said, in the same mandible, 
breathleBS way — ^whether as a weapon, whether as 
a religions symbol, Lindores could not gaess. The 
yonng man took it mechanioally. His &ther pushed 
open a door which it seemed to him he had never 
seen before, and led him into another yanlted cham- 
ber* Here even the limited powers of speech Lord 
Gowrie had retained seemed to forsake him, and his 
voice became a mere hoarse mnrmnr in his throat. 
For want of speech he pointed to another door in 
the farther comer of this small vacant room, gave 
him to understand by a gestore that he was to 
knock there, and then went back into the lumber- 
room. The door into this was left open, and a faint 
glimmer of the lamp shed light into this little in- 
termediate place — ^this debatable land between the 
seen and the unseen. In spite of himself, Lindores* 
heart began to beat. He made a breathless pause, 
feeling his head go round. He held the old sword 
in his hand, not knowing what it was. Then, 
summoning all his courage, he went forward and 
knocked at the dosed door. His knock was not 
loud, but it seemed to echo all over the silent 
house. Would everybody hear and wake, and rush 
to see what had happened? This caprice of ima- 
gination seized upon him, ousting all the firmer 
thoughts, the steadfiaist calm of mind with which he 
ought to have encountered the mysteiy. Would 
they aU rush in, in wild dMabUU^ in tenor and 
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dismay, before the door opened? How long it was 
of opening 1 He touched the panel with his hand 
again. — This time there was no delaj* In a moment, 
as if thrown suddenly open by some one within, the 
door moved. It opened just wide enough to let 
him enter, stopping half-way as if some one invis- 
ible held it, wide enough for welcome, but no more. 
Lindores stepped across the threshold with a beat- 
ing heart What was he about to see ? the skeletons 
of the murdered victims? a ghostly chamel-house 
fiill of bloody traces of crime ? He seemed to be 
hurried and pushed in as he made that step. What 
was this world of mystery into which he was 
plunged — what was it he saw? 

He saw — nothing — except what was agreeable 
enough to behold, — an antiquated room hung with 
tapestry, very old tapestiy of rude design, its 
colours &ded into softness and harmony ; between 
its folds here and there a panel of carved wood, 
rude too in design, with traces of half-worn gilding; 
a table covered with strange instruments, parch- 
ments, chemical tubes, and curious machineiy, all 
with a quaintness of form and dimness of material 
that spoke of age. A heavy old velvet cover, thick 
with embroideiy &ded almost out of all colour, was 
on the table ; on the wall above it, something that 
looked like a very old Venetian mirror, the glass so 
dim and crusted that it scarcely reflected at all ; on 
t!:e floor an old soft Persian carpet, worn into a 
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Tagne blending of all colours. This 'was all that 
he tbonght he saw. His hearty which had been 
thumping so lond as ahnost to choke him, stopped 
that tremendons upward and downward motion like 
a steam piston ; and he grew calnu Perfectly still, 
dim, nnoccnpied : yet not so dim either ; there was 
no apparent sonrce of light, no windows, curtains 
of tapestay drawn eveiywhere-no lamp vieible, no 
fire — and yet a kind of strange light which made 
eyerything quite clear. He looked round, trying 
to smile at his terrors, trying to say to himself that 
it was the most curious place he had ever seen — 
that he must show F&trington some of that tapestry 
— that he must really bring away a panel of that 
carving, — ^when he suddenly saw that the door was 
shut by which he had entered — nay, more than 
shut, undiscemible, covered like all the rest of the 
walls by that strange tapestry. At this his heart 
began to beat again in spite of him. He looked 
round once more, and woke up to more vivid being 
with a sudden start. Had his eyes been incapable 
of vision on his first entrance? Unoccupied? 
Who was that in the great chair? 

It seemed to lindores that he had seen neither 
the chair nor the man when he came in. There 
they were, however, solid and unmistakable ; the 
chair carved like the panels, the man seated in 
front of the table. He looked at Lindores with 
a calm and open gaze, inspecting hinu The young 
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man's heart Bdomed in his throat fluttering like a 
birdy but he was brave^ and his mind made one 
final effort to break this epelL He tried to speak, 
labouring with a Toioe that would not aonnd, and 
with lips too parched to form a word. " I see how 
it is,*' was what he wanted to say. It was Eari, 
Robert's fiioe that was looking at him ; and startled 
as he was, he dragged forth his philosophy to 
support him. What could it be but optical delu- 
sion, unconscious cerebration, occult seisure by the 
impressed and struggling mind of this one coun- 
tenance? But he could not hear himself speak 
any word as he stood convulsed, struggling with 
dry HpB and choking voice. 

The Appearance smiled, as if knowing his 
thoughts — not unkindly, not malignly — with a 
certain amusement mingled with scorn. Then he 
spoke, and the sound seemed to breathe through 
the room not like any voice that lindores had ever 
heard, a kind of utterance of the place, like the rustle 
of the air or the ripple of the sea. '' Tou will leain 
better to-night : this is no phantom of your brain ; 
it is L" 

''In Ood's name," cried the young man in his 
soul ; he did not know whether the words ever got 
into the air or not, if there was any air ; — ^"in Ood's 
name, who are you?" 

The figure rose as if coming to him to reply; 
and Lindores, overoome by the apparent approabh. 
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straggled into ntteranoe. A ory came from him^* 
he heard it this time— «nd even in his extremity 
felt a pang the more to hear the terror in hia own 
voice. But he did not flinch, he stood desperate, 
all his strength concentrated in the act ; he neither 
tamed nor recoiled. Vaguely gleaming through his 
mind came the thought that to be thus brought 
in contact with the unseen was the experiment 
to be most desired on earth, the final settlement 
of a hundred questions ; but his &culties were not 
sufficiently under command to entertain it. He 
only stood firm, that was alL 

And the figure did not approach him ; after a 
moment it subsided back again into the chair — 
subsided, for no sound, not the fiGtintest, accom- 
panied its movements. It was the form of a man 
of middle age, the hair white, but the beard only 
crisped with grey, the features those of the picture 
— a familiar face, more or less like all the Ban- 
dolphs, but with an air of domination and power 
altogether unlike that of the race. He was dressed 
in a long robe of dark colour, embroidered with 
strange lines and angles. There was nothing re- 
pellent or terrible in his air — nothing except the 
noiselessness, the csdm, the absolute stillness, which 
was as much in the place as in him, to keep up the 
involtmtary trembling of the beholder. His ex- 
pression was full of dignity and thoughtfolness, 
and not malignant or unkind. He might have 

a.s.— I. 8 B 
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been the Idndlj patriarch of the houae, watGhing 
over its fortunes in a seclusion he had chosen. 
The pulses that had been beating in Undores were 
stilled. What was his panic for? a gleam even of 
self-ridicule took possession of him, to be standing 
there like an absurd hero of antiquated romance 
with the rusty, dusty sword — good for nothing, 
surely not adapted for use against this noUe old 
magician — ^in his hand — 

''Tou are right," said the voice, once more 
answering his thoughts ; '' what could you do with 
that sword against me, young lindoies? Put it 
by. Why should my children meet me like an 
enemy? Ton are my flesh and blood. Give me 

your hand.** 

A shiver ran through the young man's frame. 
The hand that was held out to him was large and 
shapely and white, with a straight line across the 
palm — a &mily token upon which the Bandolphs 
prided themselves — a friendly hand; and the &ce 
smiled upon him, fixing him with those calm, pro- 
found, blue eyes. '' Come,'' said the voice. The 
word seemed to fill the place, melting upon him 
trom every comer, whispering round him with 
softest persuasion. He was lulled and calmed in 
spite of himsel£ Spirit or no spirit, why should 
not he accept this proffered courtesy ? What harm 
could come of it? The chief thing that retained 
him was the dragging of the old sword, heavy and 
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luieleBB, whioh he held meohanically, but which 
0ome internal feeling — ^he oonld not tell what — 
prevented him fiom pntting down. Superstitioni 
was it? 

^'Tes, that is saperstition,'* said his ancestor, 
serenely; '^pnt it down and come." 

^' Yon know my thoughts/' said lindores ; '' I did 
not speak." 

<< Your mind spoke, and spoke justly. Put down 
that emblem of brute force and superstition to- 
gether. Here it is the intelligence that is supreme. 
Come." 

Lindores stood doubtfiiL He was calm ; the 
power of thought was restored to him. K this 
benevolent venerable patriarch was all he seemed, 
why his fother's terror? why the secrecy in which 
his being was involved? His own mind, though 
calm, did not seem to act in the usual way. 
Thoughts seemed to be driven across it as by a 
wind. One of these ocenrred to him suddenly 
now — 

There came and looked him In the fSMe, 

An angel beantifnl and bright. 
And that he knew it was a fiend." 

The words were not ended, when Earl Bobert 
replied suddenly with impatience in his voice, 
'^ Fiends are of the &ncy of men ; like angels and 
other follies. I am your £ftther. You know me; 
and you are mine, Lindores. I have power beyond 
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what 7011 can nndoFBtand ; but I want fleeh and 
blood to reign and to enjoy. Gome, Lindores!'' 

He put ont hia other hand. The action, the look, 
were those of kindness, ahnost of longing, and the 
fierce was familiar, the yoioe was that of the race. Sn- 
pematural I was it snpematural that this man skould 
live here shut np for ages? and why? and how? 
Was there any explanation of it ? The young man^s 
brain began to reeL He could not tell which was 
real — the life he had left half an hour ago, or this. 
He tried to look round him, but could not ; his eyes 
were caught by those other kindred eyes, which 
seemed to dilate and deepen as he looked at them, 
and drew him with a strange compulsion. He felt 
himself yielding, swaying towards the strange being 
who thus inyited him. What might happen if he 
yielded? And he could not turn away, he could 
not tear himself from the fascination of those eyes. 
With a sudden strange impulse which was half de- 
spair and half a bewildering half-conscious desire to 
try one potency against another, he thrust forward 
the cross of the old sword between him and those 
appealing hands. '' In the name of God ! " he said. 

lindores never could teU whether it was that he 
himself grew faint, and that the dimness of swoon- 
ing came into his eyes after this violence and strain 
of emotion, or if it was his spell that worked. But 
there was an instantaneous change. Everything 
swam around him for the moment, a giddiness and 
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blindness seized him, and he saw nothing bat the 
yague ontlines of the room, empty as when he 
entered it. But giadnally his oonsdonsness oame 
back, and he fonnd himself standing on the same 
spot as before, clutching the old sword, and grad- 
nallj, as through a dream, recognised the same 
figure emerging out of the mist which— was it 
solely in his own eyes? — had enyeloped every- 
thing. But it was no longer in the same attitude. 
The hands which had been stretched out to him 
were busy now with some of the strange instru- 
ments on the table, moving about, now in the action 
of writing, now as if managing the keys of a tele- 
graph. Lindores felt that his brain was all atwist 
and set wrong ; but he was still a human being of 
his century. He thought of the telegraph with a 
keen thrill of curiosity in the midst of his reviving 
sensations. What communication was this which 
was going on before his eyes? The magician 
worked on. He had his &ce turned towards his 
victim, but his hands moved with unceasmg 
activity. And Lindores, as he grew accustomed 
to the position, began to weary — to feel like a 
neglected suitor waiting for an audience. To be 
wound up to such a strain of feeling, then left to 
wait, was intolerable ; impatience seized upon him. 
What circumstances can exist, however horrible, in 
which a human being will not feel impatience ? He 
made a great many efforts to speak before he could 
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BuooeecL It seemed to him that his body felt more 
fear than he did — that his muscles were contracted, 
his throat parched, his tongae revising its office, 
although his mind was unaffected and undismajedL 
At last he found an utterance in spite of all resist- 
ance of his flesh and blood. 

'^Who are you?" he said hoarsely. ^'Tou that 
live here and oppress this house?" 

The vision raised its eyes full upon him, with 
again that strange shadow of a smile, mocking yet 
not unkind. *^ Do you remember me," he said, '' on 
your journey here ? " 

'' That was — a deluflion." The young man gasped 
for breath. 

" More like that you are a delusion. You have 
lasted but one -and -twenty years, and I — for 
centuries." 

" How ? For centuries — and why ? Answer me 
— are you man or demon?" cried Lindores, tearing 
the words, as he felt^ out of his own throat. ^ Are 
you living or dead? " 

The magician looked at him with the same intense 
gaze as before. ''Be on my side and you shall 
know everything, Lindores. I want one of my own 
race. Others I could have in plenty ; but I want 
^oiu A Randolph, a Bandolph t and you. Dead ! 
do I seem dead? You shall have everything — 
more than dreams can give— if you will be on my 
Bide." 
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Can lie give what he has not ? was the thought 
that ran through the mind of Lindores. But he 
could not speak it. Something that choked and 
stifled him was in his throat 

"Can I give what I have not? I have every- 
thing — power, the one thing worth having ; and 
you shall have more than power, for you are yoimg 
— ^my son I Lindores ! " 

To argue was natural, and gave the young man 
strength. " Is this life," he said, " here ? What is 
all your power worth — here ? To sit for ages, and 
make a race unhappy ? " 

A momentary convulsion came across the still 
face. " You scorn me," he cried, with an appear- 
ance of emotion, " because you do not understand 
how I move the world. Power I 'Tis more than 
&ncy can grasp. And you shall have it I '* said the 
wizard, with what looked like a show of enthusiasm. 
He seemed to come nearer, to grow larger. He put 
forth his hand again, this time so close that it seemed 
impossible to escape. And a crowd of wishes seemed 
to rash upon the mind of Lindores. What harm to 
try if this might be true ? To try what it meant — 
perhaps nothing, delusions, vain show, and then 
there could be no harm ; or perhaps there was 
knowledge to be had, which was power. Try, try, 
try ! the air buzzed about him. The room seemed 
fiill of voices urging him. His bodily frame rose 
into a tremendous whirl of excitement, his veins 
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fleemed to swell to btmiang, hie lips seemed to 
foroe a yes, in spite of him, quivering as they 
came apart The hiss of the « seemed in his ears. 
He dianged it into the name which was a spell 
too^ and oiied "Help me, God I" not knowing 
why. 

Then there came another pause — ^he felt as if he 
had been dropped from something that held him, 
and had fidlen, and was feint The excitement had 
been more than he could bear. Once more eveiT- 
thing swam anrand him, and he did not know 
where he was. Had he escaped altogether? was 
the first waking wonder of consdoosnees in his 
mind. But when he oonld think and see again, he 
was still in the same spot, sorronnded by the old 
curtains and the carved panels — bat alone. He felt, 
too, that he was able to move, bat the strangest 
dual consoioosness was in him tfarooghoat all the 
rest of his trial His body felt to him as a fri^t- 
ened horse feels to a traveller at night — a thing 
separate from him, more frightened than he was — 
starting aside at eveiy step, seeing more than its 
master. His limbs shook with fear and weakness, 
almost refusing to obey the action of his will, trem- 
bling under him with jerks aside when he com- 
pelled himself to move. The hair stood upright on 
his head — evexy finger trembled as with palsy — ^his 
lips, his eyelids, quivered with nervous agitation. 
But his mind was strong, stimulated to a desperate 
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oalm. He dragged himself roand die room, he 
oroAsed the yeiy spot where the magician had been 
— all was vacant, silent, dear. Had he yanquished 
the enemy? This thought came into his mind with 
an involnntaiy trimnph. The old strain of feel- 
ing came back. Snch effects might be produced, 
perhaps, only by imagination, by excitement, by 

delusion 

Lindoros looked up, a sudden attraction drawing 
his eyes to one spot, he could not tell why: and the 
blood suddenly froze in his veins that had been so 
boiling and fermenting. Some one was looking at 
him from the old mirror on the walL A face not 
human and life-like, like that of the inhabitant of 
this place, but ghostly and terrible, like one of the 
dead ; and while he looked, a crowd of other &ces 
came behind, all looking at him, some moumfidly, 
some with a menace in their terrible eyes. The 
mirror did not change, but within its small dim 
space seemed to contain an innumerable company, 
crowded above and below, all with one gaze at him. 
His lips dropped apart with a gasp of horror. More 
and more and morel He was standing close by 
the table when this crowd came. Then all at once 
there was laid upon him a cold hand He turned ; 
close to his side, brushing him with his robe, hold- 
ing him bat by the arm, sat Earl Bobert in his 
great chair. A shriek came from the young man's 
lips. He seemed to hear it echoing away into 
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unfathomable distance. The odld touch penetrated 
to his yeiy soxd. 

"Do yon try spellB upon me, Lmdoies? That 
is a tool of the past Ton shall have something 
better to work with. And are you so sure of whom 
you call upon ? K there is such a one, why should 
He help you who neyer called on Him before?" 

Lindores could not tell if these words were 
spoken; it was a communication rapid as the 
thoughts in the mind. And he felt as if something 
answered that was not all himsel£ He seemed to 
stand passive and hear the argument. " Does God 
reckon with a man in trouble whether he has ever 
called to Him before? I call now" (now he felt it 
was himself that spoke) : " go, evil spirit 1 — go, 
dead and cursed 1 — go, in the name of Qoi I " 

He felt himself flung violently against the walL 
A feiint laugh, stifled in the throat, and followed by 
a groan, rolled round the room; the old cortains 
seemed to open here and there, and flutter, as if 
with comings and goings. Lindores leaned with 
his back against the wall, and all his senses re- 
stored to him. He felt blood trickle down his neck; 
and in this contact once more with the physical, his 
body, in its madness of fright, grew manageable. 
For the first time he felt wholly master of himself. 
Though the magician was standing in his place, a 
great, majestic, appalling figure, he did not shrink. 
'' Liar !" he cried, in a voice that rang and echoed 
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as in natural air — '' clinging to miserable life like a 
^orm — like a reptile ; promising all things, having 
nothing, bat this den, imvisited by the light of day. 
Is this your power — your superiority to men who 
die? is it for this that you oppress a race, and 
make a house unhappy? I vow, in Gfod's name, 
your reign is over I You and your secret shall last 
no more." 

There was no reply. But lindores felt his 
terrible ancestor's eyes getting once more that 
mesmeric masteiy over him which had already 
almost overcome his powers. He must withdraw 
his own, or perish. He had a human horror of 
turning his back upon that watchful adversary : to 
face him seemed the only safety; but to face him 
was to be conquered. Slowly, with a pang inde- 
scribable, he tore himself from that gaze : it seemed 
to drag his eyes out of their sockets, his heart out 
of his bosom. Besolutely, with the daring of des- 
peration, he turned round to the spot where he 
entered — the spot where no door was, — hearing 
already in anticipation the step after him — feeling 
the grip that would crush and smother his exhaust" 
ed life— but too desperate to care. 
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How wonderfbl ib the bhie dawning of the new 
day before the son I not xoej-fingered, like that 
Aniora of the Gieeka who comee later with all her 
wealth; bat still, dreamy, wonderfbl, stealing ont 
of the nnseen, abashed by the solemnity of the new 
birth. When anxioos watchers see that first bright- 
ness come stealing upon the waiting skies, what 
mingled relief and renewal of misexy are in it ! 
another long day to toil through — yet another sad 
night over I Lord Gowrie sat among the dnst and 
oobwebs, his lamp flaring idly into the bine morn- 
ing. He had heard his son's human voice, thongh 
nothing more; and he expected to have him 
brought out by invisible hands, as had happened 
to himself and left lying in long deathly swoon 
outside that mystic door. This was how it had 
happened to heir after heir, as told from fisither to 
son, one after another, as the secret came down. 
One or two bearers of the name of Undores had 
never recovered ; most of them had been saddened 
and subdued for life. He remembered sadly the 
freshness of existence which had never come back 
to himself; the hopes that had never blossomed 
again; the assurance with which never more he 
had been able to go about the world. And now 
his son would be as himself-— the glory gone out of 
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liis living — his ambitions, his aspirations wrecked. 

He had not been endowed as his boy was — he had 

been a plain, honest man, and nothing more ; but 

lei ezperienoe and life had given him wisdom enough 

bt to smile by times at the coqnetries of mind in 

}js which Lindores indulged. Were thej all over now, 

■^ those freaks of jonng intelligence, those entha- 

ef siasms of the sonl? The cnrse of the house had 

[i. come npon him — the magnetism of that strange 

i^t presence, ever living, ever watchful, present in all 

t! the femily hiatory. His heart was sore for his eon; 

i and yet along with this there was a certain consola- 

i tion to him in havmg henceforward a partner in the 

^ secret — ^some one to whom he could talk of it as he 

\ had not been able to talk since his own &ther died* 

I Almost all the mental struggles which Gk)wrie had 

[ known had been connected with this mystery ; and 

he had been obliged to hide them in his bosom — 

to conceal them even when they rent him in twa 

Now he had a partner in his trouble. This was 

what he was thinking as he sat Ihrough the night. 

How slowly the moments passed I He was not 

aware of the daylight coming in. After a while 

even thought got suspended in listening. Was not 

the time nearly over? He rose and began to pace 

about the encumbered space, which was but a step 

or two in extent. There was an old cupboard in 

the wall, in which there were restoratives — ^pungent 

essences and cordials, and fresh water which he had 
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himflelf broaght — eveiTthing was ready ; presently 
the ghastly body of his boy, half dead, would be 
thrust forth into his care. 

Bat this was not how it happened. While he 
waited, so intent that his whole frame seemed to 
be capable of hearing, he heard the closing of the 
door, boldly shut with a sound that rose in muffled 
echoes through the house, and lindores himself 
appeared, ghastly indeed as a dead man, but walk- 
ing upright and firmly, the lines of his &oe drawn, 
and his eyes staring. Lord Gowrie uttered a cry. 
He was more alarmed by this unexpected return 
than by the helpless prostration of the swoon 
which he had expected. He recoiled from his bchi 
as if he too had been a spirit. '^ Lindores I " he 
cried; was it Lindores, or some one else in his 
place ? The boy seemed as if he did not see him. 
He went straight forward to where the water stood 
on the dusty table, and took a great draught, then 
turned to the door. '' Lindores I ** said his &ther, 
in miserable anxiety; "don't you know me?" 
Even then the young man only half looked at him, 
and put out a hand almost as cold as the hand 
that had clutched himself in the Secret Chamber ; 
a fitint snule came upon his tace. "Don't stay 
here,** he whispered ; " come I come ! " 

Lord Gh>wrie drew his son*s arm within his own, 
and felt the thrill through and through him of 
nerves strained beyond mortal strengtL He could 
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•oamly keep up with him as he stalked along the 
Gorndor to his room, stmnbling as if he ootdd not 
see, yet swift as an arrow. When they reached his 
room Lindores tamed and dosed and locked the 
door, then laughed as he staggered to the bed. 
''That will not keep him ont, will it?" he said. 

'' Lindores," said his &ther, '' I expected to find 
yon unconscious. I am almost more frightened to 
find you like this. I need not ask if you have seen 
him "" 

" Oh, I have seen him. The old liar I Father, 
promise to expose him, to turn him out— promise 
to clear out that accursed old nest I It is our own 
fiatult. Why haye we left such a place shut out 
firom the eye of day? Isn't there something in 
the Bible about those who do evil hating the 
light?" 

" Lindores ! you don't often quote the Bible." 

" No, I suppose not ; but there is more truth in 
— ^many things than we thought." 

''Lie down," said the anxious fiEither. "Take 
some of this wine — ^try to sleep." 

" Take it away ; give me no more of that deyil's 
drink. Talk to me — that's better. Did you go 
through it all the same, poor papa ? — and hold me 
fast You are warm — ^you are honest I " he cried. 
He put forth his hands over his &ther^s, wanning 
them with the contact. He put his cheek like a 
child against his &ther^s arm. He gave a &int 
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langh, with the tean in his eyes. "Warm and 
honest,** he repeated. " Elind flesh and blood I and 
did yon go through it all the same ?" 

"Mj bojl" cried the &ther, feeling his heart 
glow and swell over the son who had been parted 
from him for years by that derelopment of yonng^ 
manhood and ripening intellect which so often 
severs and loosens the ties of home. Lord Gk>wrie 
had felt that lindores half despised his simple 
mind and duller imagination; but this childlike 
clinging overcame him, and tean stood in his eyes. 
'' I fednted, I suppose. I never knew how it ended. 
They made what they liked of me. But you, my 
brave boy, you came out of your own wilL" 

Lindores shivered. ''I fled!" he said. "No 
honour in that I had not courage to fiioe him 
longer. I will tell you by-imd-by. But I want to 
know about you.** 

What an ease it was to the fiither to speak I 
For years and years this had been shut up in his 
breast. It had made him lonely in the midst of his 
friends. 

" Thank God,** he said, " that I can speak to you, 
Lindores. Often and often I have been tempted 
to tell your mother. But why should I make her 
miserable? She knows there is something; she 
knows when I see him, but she knows no more.** 

" When you see him ? ** Lindores raised himself, 
with a return of his first ghastly look, in his bed. 
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Then he raised his clenched fist wildly, and shook 
it in the air. " Vile devil, coward, deceiver I " 

" Oh hnsh, hnsh, hush, Lindores I Qod help ns ! 
what tronbles yon may bring I ^ 

'^ And Qod help me, whatever tronbles I bring," 
said the yonng man. ''I defy him, &ther. An 
accnrsed being like that mnst be less, not more 
powerfal, than we are — with Qod to back ns. Only 
stand by me : stand by me " 

'^ Hnsh, Lindores I Yon don't feel it yet ; never 
to get ont of hearing of him all your life ! He will 
make yon pay for it-if not now, after; when yon 
remember he is there, whatever happens, knowing 
eveiyihing I Bnt I hope it will not be so bad with 
yon as with me, my poor boy. God help you 
indeed if it is, for yon have more imagination and 
more mind. I am able to forget him sometimes 
when I am occupied — ^when I am in the hunting- 
field, going across country. But you are not a 
hunting man, my poor boy,** said Lord Gk)wrie, 
with a curious mixture of a regret, which was less 
serious than the other. Then he lowered his voice. 
" Lindores, this is what has happened to me since 
the moment I gave him my hand*" 

" I did not give him my hand." 

'' You did not give him your hand ? God bless 
you, my boy! You stood out?" he cried, with 
tears again rushing to his eyes ; '' and they say — 
they say — ^but I don't know if there is any truth in 
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it " Lord (Jowrie got up book his son's side, and 
walked up and down with excited steps. "If 
there should be truth in itl Many people think 
the whole thing is a fiuicy. If there dioold be 
tmth in it, Lmdores!" 

"In what, father?"* 

" Thej say, if he is onoe resisted his power is 
broken — onoe refused. Tau ooold stand against 
him — ^yon I Forgive me, my boy, as I hope Ood 
will forgive me, to have thought so little of His 
best gills," cried Lord Gowrie, coming back with 
wet eyes ; and stooping, he kissed his son's hand. 
" I thought you would be all the more shaken, be- 
cause there was more mind in you than body," he 
said, htmibly. " I thought if I could but have saved 
you fix>m the trial ; and you are the conqueror I " 

"Am I the conqueror? I think all my bones 
are broken, father — out of their sockets," said the 
young man, in a low voice. " I think I shall go to 
sleep." 

"Tes, rest, my boy. It is the best thing for 
you," said the &ther, though with a pang of mo- 
mentaiy disappointment. Lindores fell back upon 
the pillow. He was so pale that there were 
moments when the anxious watcher thought him 
not sleeping but dead. He put his hand out feebly, 
and grasped his father's hand. " Warm — ^honest," 
he said, with a feeble smile about his lips, and fell 
asleep. 
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The daylight was fall in the room, breaking 
through shntters and onrtains, and mooking at the 
lamp that still flared on the table. It seemed an 
emblem of the disordersi mental and material, of 
this strange night; and, as such, it affected the 
plain imag^ation of Lord Oowrie, who would have 
&in got up to extinguish it, and whose mind re- 
turned again and again, in spite of him, to this 
symptom of disturbance. By-and-by, when Lin- 
dores' grasp relaxed, and he got his hand firee, he got 
up firom his son's bedside, and put out the lamp, 
putting it oareiully out of the way. With equal 
care he put away the wine from the table, and gave 
the room its ordinaiy aspect, softly opening a win- 
dow tc^let in the fresh air of the morning. The 
park lay fresh in the early sunshine, still, except 
for the twittering of the birds, refreshed with dews, 
and shining in that soft radiance of the morning 
which is over before mortal cares are stirring. 
Never, perhaps, had Gk>wrie looked out upon the 
beautifrd world around his house without a thought 
of the weird existence which was going on so near 
to him, which had gone on for centuries, shut up 
out of sight of the sunshine. The Secret Cham- 
ber had been present with him ever since he had 
first visited it. He had never been able to get 
free of the spelL He had felt himself watched, sur- 
rounded, spied upon, day afi:er day, since he was of 
the age of lindores, and that was thirty years ago. 
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He tamed it all over in his mind, aa he stood there 
and his son slept It had been on his lips to tell all 
his stoiy to his boj, who had now oome to inherit 
the enlightenment of his race. And it was a dis- 
appointment to him to have the flood in his heart 
forced back again, and silence imposed npon him 
once more. Would Idndores care to hear it when 
he woke? would he not rather, as Lord Gowrie 
remembered to have done himself thrust the 
thought as fiir as he could away from him, and en- 
deavour to forget for the moment — ^nntil the time 
came when he would not be pennitted to foiget ? 
He had been like that himself he recollected now. 
He had not wished to hear his own Other's tale. 
'^ I remember," he said to himself; ''I remember '' 
— ^turning over evexything in his mind. If Lindorea 
might only be willkig to hear the story when he 
woke I But then he himself had not been willing 
when he was Lindores, and he could tmderstand his 
son, and would not blame him ; but it would be a 
disappointment. He was thinking this when he 
heard lindores' voice calling him. He went back 
hastily to his boy's bedside. It was strange to see 
him in his evening dress with his worn &ce, in the 
fresh light of the morning, which poured in at eveiy 
crevice. '' Does my mother know ? " said lindores ; 
"what will she think?" 

" She knows something ; she knows you have 
some trial to go through. Most likely she will be 
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projing for us both ; that's the waj of women," 
said Lord Gh)wrie, with the tremulous tenderness 
which comes into a man's voice sometimes when he 
speaks of a good wife. " Til go and ease her mind, 
and tell her all is well over " 

''Not yet. Tell me first," said the young mazt^ 
putting his hand upon his father's arm. 

What an ease it was ! '' I was not so good to 
my &ther,'' he thought to himself, with sudden 
penitence for the long-past, long-forgotten £Eiidt, 
which, indeed, he had never realised as a fiei.ult 
before. And then he told his son what had been 
the stoiy of his life — ^how he had scarcely ever sat 
alone without feeling, from some comer of the 
room, from behind some curtain, those eyes upon 
him; and how, in the difficulties of his life, that 
secret inhabitant of the house had been always 
present, sitting by him and advising him. '' When- 
ever there has been anything to do: when there 
has been a question between two ways, all in a 
moment I have seen him by me : I feel when he is 
coming. It does not matter where I am — here or 
anywhere — as soon as ever there is a question of 
family business ; and always he persuades me to 
the wrong way, Lindores. Sometimes I yield to 
him, how can I help it ? He makes everything so 
clear ; he makes wrong seem right. If I have done 
mjust things in my day " 

'' You have not, father." 
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*' I hare : there were these Highland people I 
turned oat. I did not mean to do it, lindores ; bat 
he showed me that it would be better for the bndlj. 
And my poor sister that married Tweedside and 
was wretched all her life. It was his doing, that 
marriage ; he said she would be rich — and so she 
was, poor thing, poor thing I and died of it And 

old Macalister's lease Lindores, Lindores! 

when there is any business it makes my heart 
sick. I know he will come, and advise wrong, and 
tell me — something I wiU repent after." 

'' The thing to do is to decide beforehand, that, 
good or bad, you will not take his advice." 

Lord Gbwrie shivered. ^' I am not strong like 
you, or clever; I cannot resist Sometimes I re- 
pent in time and don't do it ; and then ! But for 
your mother and yoa children, there is many a day 
I would not have given a ifarthing for my life." 

" Father," said Lindores, springing from his bed, 
"two of us together can do many things. Give 
me your word to clear out this cursed den of dark- 
ness this very day." 

" Lindores, hush, hush, for the sake of heaven 1 " 

" I will not, for the sake of heaven ! Throw it 
open — let everybody who likes see it — make an 
end of the secret — ^puU down everything, curtains, 
walls. What do you say? — sprinkle holy water? 
Are you laughing at me ? " 

'<! did not speak," said Earl Gowrie, growing 
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very pale, and grasping bis son's ann with both hia 
hands. ''Hnsh, boj; do you think he does not 
hear?'* 

And then there was a low langh close to them — 
so dose that both shrank ; a langh no lender than 
a breath. 

" Did yon langh— father ? " 

''No, lindores." Lord Gowrie had his eyes 
fixed. He was as pale as the dead. He held his 
son tight for a moment; then his gaze and his 
grasp relaxed, and he fell back feebly in a chair. 

'' Yon see ! " he; said ; '' whatever we do it will 
be the same ; we are nnder his power." 

And then there ensned the blank panse with 
which baffled men confront a hopeless situation. But 
at that moment the first faint stirrings of the honse 
— a window being opened, a bar undone, a move- 
ment of feet, and subdued voices — became audible 
in the stillness of the morning. Lord Gtowrie 
roused himself at once. ''We must not be found 
like this," he said; "we must not show how we 
have spent the night. It is over, thank Qod I and 
oh, my boy, forgive me I I am thankful there are 
two of us to bear it ; it makes the burden lighter — 
though I ask your pardon humbly for saying so. 
I would have saved you if I could, Lindores." 

"I don't wish to have been saved; but I will 
not bear it. I will end it," the young man said, 
with an oath out of which his emotion took all 
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profimity. His &iher said, << Hush, haah.'' With 
ft look of terror and pain, he left him ; and jet 
there was a thrill of tender pride in his mind. 
How faraye the boy was I even after he had been 
there. Could it be that this would all oome to 
nothing, as every other attempt to resist had dono 
before? 

^'I suppose yon know all abont it now, lin- 
dores,** said his fiiend Ffisurrington, after break&st ; 
^Huokily for xxa who are going over the house. 
What a glorious old place it is I " 

" I don't think that Lindores enjoys the glorious 
old place to-day,** said another of the guests under 
hia breath. ** How pale he is I He doesn't look as 
if he had slept" 

'^ I will take you over every nook where I have 
ever been," said Lindores. He looked at his fitther 
with almost command in his eyes. ''Come with- 
me, all of you. We shall have no more secrets 
here." 

" Are you mad? " said his &ther in his ear. 

"Never mind," cried the young man. ''Oh, 
trust me ; I will do it with judgment. Is every 
body ready?" There was an excitement about 
him that half frightened, half roused the paxiy. 
They all rose, eager, yet doubtftd. His mother 
oame to him and took his arm. 

"Lindores I you will do nothing to vex your 
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fiither; don't make him tinbappj. I don't know 
your secrets^ yon two; bnt look, he has enough 
to bear." 

'' I want yon to know onr secrets, mother. Why 
• shonld we have secrets from you ? " 

''Why, indeed?" she said, with tears in her 
eyes. '^ Bnt, Lindores, my dearest boy, don't make 
it worse for AtVn." 

" I give you my word, I will be wary," he said ; 
and she left him to go to his father, who followed 
the party, with an anxious look upon his &oe. 

" Are you coming, too ? " he asked. 

'' I ? No ; I will not go : but tmst him — ^trust 
the boy, John." 

'' He can do nothing ; he will not be able to do 
anything," he said. 

And thus the guests set out on their round — ^the 
son in advance, excited and tremulous, the father 
anxious and watchful behind. They began in the 
usual way, with the old state-rooms and picture- 
gaUery; and in a short time the party had half 
forgotten that there was anything unusual in the 
inspection. When, however, they were half-way 
down the gallery, Lindores stopped short with an 
air of wonder. '' You have had it put back then ? " 
he said. He was standing in front of the vacant 
space where Earl Bobert's portrait ought to have 
been. "What is it?" they all cried, crowding 
upon him, ready for any marveL But as there 
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was nofhing to be seen, the strangerB smiled 
among themselyes. '^Yes, to be sure, there is 
nothing so snggestive as a vacant place," said a 
ladj who was of the partj. ''Whose portrait 
ought to be there, Lozd Lindores?'' 

He looked at his &ther, who made a slight 
assenting gesture, then shook his head drearily. 

''Who put it there ?" Lindores said, in a whisper. 

"It is not there; but you and I see it," said 
Lord Gk)wrie, with a sigh. 

Then the strangers perceived that something 
had moved the father and the son, and, notwith- 
standing their eager curiosity, obeyed the dictates 
of politeness, and dispersed into groups looking at 
the other pictures. Lindores set his teeth and 
clenched his hands. Fury was growing upon him 
— not the awe that filled his father*s mind. " We 
will leave the rest of this to another time," he cried, 
turning to the others, almost fiercely. "Come, I 
wiU show you something more striking now." He 
made no further pretence of going systematically 
over the house. He turned and went straight 
up-stairs, and along the corridor. " Are we going 
over the bed-rooms ? " some one said. Lindores led 
the way straight to the old lumber-room, a strange 
place for such a gay party. The ladies drew their 
dresses about them. There was not room for 
half of them. Those who could get in began to 
handle the strange things that lay about^ touching 
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them with dainty fingers, ezolaiming how dnsty 
they were. The window was half blocked up by 
old armour and rusty weapons; but this did not 
hinder the full summer daylight fix>m penetrating 
in a flood of light. Lindores went in with fiery 
determination on his face. He went straight to 
the wall, as if he would go through, then paused 
with a blank gaze. ''Where is the door?" he 
said. 

'' You are forgetting yourself," cried Lo^ Gowrie, 
speaking over the heads of the others. " Lindores ! 
you know very well there never was any door 
there ; the wall is very thick ; you can see by the 
depth of the window. There is no door there." 

The young man felt it over with his hand. The 
wall was smooth, and covered with the dust of ages. 
With a groan he turned away. At this moment a 
suppressed laugh, low, yet distinct, sounded close 
by him, "You laughed?" he said, fiercely, to 
Ffarrington, striking his hand upon his shoulder. 

" I — laughed I Nothing was fiitrther from my 
thoughts," said his friend, who was curiously 
examining something that lay upon an old carved 
chair. " Look here I what a wonderful sword, 
cross-hiltedl Is it an Andrea? What's the 
matter, Lindores?" 

Lindores had seized it from his hands; he dashed 
it against the wall with a suppressed oath. The 
two or three people in the room stood aghast. 
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'' Lindores I " his &ther said, in a tone of warn- 
ing. The yoTing man dropped the useless weapon 
with a groan. "Then Ood help us!" he said; 
''but I will find another way." 

'^ There is a veiy interesting room dose hj^^ said 
Lord Gowrie, hastily — "this way! lindorea has 
been pat ont by — some changes that have been 
made without his knowledge/' he said, calmly. 
"Yon must not mind him. He is disappointed. 
He is peihaps too much aocnstomed to have his 
own way. 

But Lord Qowrie knew that no oj^belieyed him. 
He took them to the adjoining room]And told them 
some easy story of an apparition that was supposed 
to haunt it. " Have you ever seen it? " the guests 
said, pretending interest. "Not I; but we don't 
mind ghosts in this house," he answered, with a 
smile. And then they resumed their round of the 
old noble mystio house. 

I cannot tell the reader what young Lindares 
has done to carry out his pledged word and redeem 
his family. It may not be known, perhaps, for 
another generation, and it will not be for me to 
write that concluding chapter: but when, in the 
ripeness of time, it can be narrated, no one will 
say that the mysteiy of Gk)wrie Castle has been a 
vulgar horror, though there are some who are 
disposed to think so now. 
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